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BY REV. F. C. HOLLIDAY, D. D. 


HE lives of itinerant ministers in the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church are proverbially 
short. Few professions or occupations make 
equal drafts upon the vital forces of nature or 
furnish the same proportion of martyrs to their 
work. This was’eminently true of our pioneer 
ministry. To extraordinary mental excitement, 
resulting from their almost constant public 
labors, and the brief period allotted to pulpit 
preparation, was added an incredible amount 
of physical hardship in the form of long rides 
over unimproved roads and unbridged streams, 
exposure to all kinds of weather, uncomfortable 
lodging apartments, and the numberless disad- 
vantages resulting from inadequate support. 
Yet, as we occasionally find in the primeval 
forest some sturdy oak whose giant trunk and 
brawny limbs have resisted the storms of cen- 
turies, and, although scathed by the lightning 
and rent by the storm, still stands firmly rooted 
to the earth and its head proudly lifted toward 
the heavens, so is there occasionally found 
among us survivors of our primitive ministry, 
whose physical endurance has resisted the rava- 
ges of time and the mental and physical toil 
incident to their profession and to the times 
through which they have passed. Noble speci- 
mens of a noble class! Such is he whose por- 
trait adorns the present number of the Reposi- 
tory, Rev. James Havens, of South-Eastern 
Indiana Conference. 
Endowed with a superior physical constitu- 


tion, fearless courage, indomitable energy, and" 


popular address, he was eminently fitted for 
leadership in a new country in any department 
of life. Possessing an iron will and an ingen- 
ious manner, it is not strange that he has had 


ardent friends and decided opponents. 
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the very constitution of his mind he is on one 
side of every question, and gives that side no 
unequivocal support. During a ministry of 
nearly half a century few men have declaimed 
more earnestly and ably against sin in all its 
open and insidious forms, or proclaimed more 
fearlessly and energetically the great doctrines 
of the Gospel. And perhaps few men have had 
more seals to their ministry during the same 
period, so far as the conversion of souls is con- 
cerned. While his sermons include even the 
minor doctrines and duties of the Christian re- 
ligion, yet the facts that man is a great sinner 
and Christ a great Savior—he that believeth 
shall be saved, and he that believeth not shall 
be damned—are made prominent, and so urged 
upon the conscience as to arouse the sinner 
from his lethargy and impel him to immediate 
action. While he has never shunned those 
topics which are included in polemic theology, 
and which will, perhaps, be more or less themes 
of disputation to the end of time, yet his 
preaching has been eminently experimental and 
practical, and his message so delivered as to 
look to immediate results. 

The life of one whose labors have extended 
through so many years, spread over so wide a 
surface, and been so rich in beneficial results as 
those of James Havens must attract attention 
and awaken an interest beyond the circle of his 
personal acquaintances. It is due not only to 
the truth of history and to the actors them- 
selves that the lives of the good and the great 
should be written—it is due to posterity, for 

“Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 
And, departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time.” 

Rev. James Havens was born in Mason 

county, Kentucky, December 25, 1793. The 


| Tecollection that his birthday was the same as 
From | the world’s Redeemer was to him in childhood 
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a source of pride and pleasure, and in boyhood 
awakened in his mind serious trains of thought. 
He united with the Church under the ministry 
of Rev. James B. Finley, and was converted to 
God at a camp meeting on Eagle Creek, in the 
State of Ohio, when in his sixteenth year. As 
soon as he had found the Savior he began im- 
mediately to labor with mourners, and was suc- 
cessful in pointing them to Christ. 

His mental struggles on the subject of his 
call to the ministry were severe, but, yielding 
to his convictions of duty, he received license 
to preach in his eighteenth year at the hands 
of Rev. John Sale, in the State of Kentucky. 
Father Havens entered the traveling connection 
in the Ohio Conference at its session in Chilli- 
cothe, August 8, 1820. 

With a young and growing family dependent 
upon him for support, without wealth and with 
the merest rudiments of an English education, 
it required the clearest convictions of duty and 
the earnest solicitations of his older brethren in 
the ministry to induce him to offer himself to 
the Church as a traveling preacher. But with 
a strength of will and an energy of character 
amounting to moral heroism, he did so devote 
himself to the work of the ministry as to become 
in a few years “a workman that needed not to be 
ashamed, rightly dividing the word of truth.” 
He had traveled two or three years under the 
direction of a presiding elder previous to his join- 
ing the Conference. He traveled successively 
Salt Creek, Strait Creek, Brush Creek, and Scioto 
circuits in the Ohio Conference. In 1824 he 
removed his family to Indiana, and settled them 
in the woods on a tract of land that has since 
proved to be an excellent farm, near the present 
town of Rushville, the seat of justice for Rush 
county, near which his family has resided most 
of the time since then; for while father Havens 
has been truly itinerant, his family has re- 
mained local, with the exception of a few years. 

In 1824 he traveled Connersville circuit; in 
1825 and 1826, Whitewater; 1827 and 1828, 
Rushville; 1829, Whitewater; in 1830 sustained 
a superannuated relation; 1831 sustained a 
supernumerary relation. In 1832 he was made 
effective, and appointed presiding elder of Madi- 
son district. And as presiding elder he traveled 
Madison, Indianapolis, Centerville, Connersville, 
and Greensburg districts, serving two terms on 
Indianapolis district, with an interval of a few 
years between them. And, although he labored 
a few years as a stationed preacher and one 
year as Agent for the Preachers’ Aid Society of 
his Conference, and in all of these relations dis- 
played the same energy of charaeter, yet it was 
as presiding elder that he exerted the most in- 





fluence, and perhaps appeared to the best ad- 
vantage. And his efficiency in that office is 
attested by the length of time the bishops con- 
tinued him in that relation. 

It is not to be inferred from father Havens’s 
success in the work of the ministry, and in the 
acquisition of admitted ministerial qualifications, 
that most men, or, indeed, that many men would 
have succeeded under similar difficulties, or that 
the Church would be justified in lowering the 
standard of literary qualifications as a pre- 
requisite to entering upon the work of the 
Christian ministry. Possessing a robust con- 
stitution and a vigorous intellect, he taxed 
them both to their utmost. He directed his 
studies first to such subjects as related more 
directly to his work as a minister, and in a few 
years he became familiar with most of the 
standard works on theology, and was recognized 
by the ministry of his own and sister Churches 
as an able expounder of the doctrines of the 
Bible. 

After having spent twelve years in traveling 
large circuits, he was appointed to the office of 
presiding elder. Then more than now was the 
office of presiding elder one of popular influence. 
Circuits were large, quarterly meetings were 
comparatively few and far between, and their ses- 
sions the rallying-points for the forces of Meth- 
odism far and near. The Saturday morning 
services were expected to put the Church in 
good working order. The business of the quar- 
terly conference dispatched in the afternoon, 
Saturday night was regarded as the crisis in 
the meeting. An awakening sermon, followed 
by an earnest exhortation and a prayer meet- 
ing for mourners, in which it was expected that 
souls would be converted, closed the labors of 
the day. A love-feast on Sabbath morning with 
closed doors served as a thermometer to determ- 
ine the spiritual temperature of the Church, 
and presented an opportunity to gather up the 
first day’s fruits of the meeting. At eleven 
o’clock the crowd assembled to hear the presid- 
ing elder, who was expected to preach an elab- 
orate sermon from one to two hours in length. 
On such occasions father Havens was not unfre- 
quently a real son of thunder. Sinners would 
fall like men slain in battle, and the cry for 
mercy mingled with the shouts of the pious, 
till the stentorian voice of the preacher would 
be nearly drowned. None knew better than he 
how to guide the storm of excitement which 
his own impassioned eloquence had produced, 
accompanied by the influence of the Holy 
Spirit. 

During the period of Mr. Havens’s presiding 
eldership, camp meetings were at the hight of 
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their popularity in the West. And not unfre- 
quently during the latter part of Summer 
would the presiding elder spend from six to 
eight weeks in holding his round of camp meet- 
ings. Laws for the protection of religious as- 
sernblies were less stringent then than now, and 
their authority much less respected. The good 
order of the meeting and in some instances the 
safety of the tent-holders, depended on the 
courage and skill of the presiding elder. Mr. 
Havens was not long in making his power felt 
and his authority respected by the turbulent 
masses which thronged the camp-grounds from 
Saturday night till Monday morning. Few men 
ever possessed a quicker insight into human 
character or an ability to read men at first 
sight. Sometimes by appeals to their sense of 
honor, their parentage, or their patriotism would 
he place men of desperate character upon their 
good behavior and secure their codperation in 
the maintenance of good order. But if severe 
measures had to be resorted to, his physical 
strength and personal courage were always ade- 
quate to the emergency, and many a thrilling 
scene of cool daring and personal prowess marked 
his management of the rowdies at camp meet- 
ings. His presence on the camp-grounds was a 
terror to evil-doers. They felt that his sagac- 
ity was more than a match for their cunning, 
and his courage was unquestioned by the bold- 
est. On some occasions he was deputized to 
arrest desperate characters who had bid defiance 
to the officers of the law, and, although his 
friends were often alarmed for his personal 
safety, he always succeeded without suffering 
personal injury, notwithstanding his life was 
often threatened. 

During father Havens’s first term on Indian- 
apolis district, and while Indianapolis was yet 
a small village, a camp meeting was held in a 
beautiful grove in what is now the western part 
of the city. Fears weré entertained by many 
that, owing to the close proximity te the vil- 
lage, the services would be disturbed by a band 
of reckless men, familiarly known in the town 
as the chain gang, of which a notorious bully 
by the name of Buckheart was the acknowl- 
edged captain. The meeting commenced on 
Thursday, and progressed smoothly and quietly 
till Saturday night. There was a vast concourse 
of people in attendance. Near a hundred tents 
had been erected, besides a multitude of wagons 
which were used for lodging purposes. As was 
customary on such occasions the rules of the 
meeting were publicly announced from time to 


time for the information of all who might be in 
One of the rules was that at the | 


attendance. 
sound of the trumpet at the close of public 





worship at night all who had not accommoda- 
tions on the ground were to retire and not dis- 
turb those that remained. In announcing the 
rules on Saturday evening Mr. Havens made 
some allusions to the chain gang, said he 
thought they were not entirely destitute of 
moral feeling, and hoped for the reputation of 
the town and for their own sakes that they 
would respect the rules of the meeting and 
observe good order on the encampment. At 
the close of his remarks one of the gang in- 
formed Mr. Havens that Captain Buckheart was 
absent, and would likely not be at the meeting 
at all, and pledged himself to use his influence 
to maintain good order. Father Havens thanked 
him, and the congregation dispersed to prepare 
their evening meal. Night service had passed, 
the trumpet had sounded as the signal for all 
to retire except those tenting on the ground. 
The religious excitement was high, and prayer 
meetings were being held in a number of the 
tents. The presiding elder had retired for the 
night, when a messenger came and informed 
him that the notorious Buckheart was on the 
ground, that he was armed with stones and 
clubs, and that he was going from tent to tent 
disturbing the meetings and insulting the in- 
mates with profane and vulgar language. As 
there were two officers of the law on the ground 
with authority to arrest any disturbers of the 
meeting, Mr. Havens requested that they take 
the notorious ruffian from the ground. But as 
the officers of the law approached him he in- 
formed them that they had better order their 
coffins before they laid their hands on him, for 
if they attempted to arrest him they would be 
dead men. At this the presiding elder was sent 
for, and on learning the facts he determined to 
rid the ground of the notorious blackguard. 
Several of the tent-holders decided to accompany 
him in his perilous undertaking. The lamps 
were yet lighted, and the camp-fires still burnt 
brightly. It was easy to distinguish one indi- 
vidual from another. They had proceeded but 
a short distance when they observed Buckheart 
coming up an aisle directly toward them. Mr. 
Havens requested his companions to remain 
where they were and let him go forward and 
aceost Buckheart alone, They did so, and as 
Mr. Havens approached him he extended his 
band to Buckheart and said, “Good evening, 
Mr. Buckheart. I hope you will not consider 
me impertinent, but at the sound of the trum- 
pet all who have no accommodations on the 
ground are requested to retire, and as you may 
not have heard the rules read I thought it best 
to inform you of their import.” Mr. Havens 
still held him by the hand, while Buckheart 
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replied, somewhat abashed at the calm tone of 

the presiding elder, “ My wife is on the ground, | 
and I desire to find her before I leave.” “That 

is very commendable, Mr. Buckheart,” said Mr. | 
Havens, “and I will assist you in searching for 

her.” Buckheart paused a minute, his hand | 
quivered, and he seemed embarrassed; then he 
said, interspersing his reply with terrible oaths, 
“My wife is not here, and I intend to remain | 
as long as I please. And, gentlemen, remem- | 
ber, it will be death to the first man that in- 
terrupts me.” He then by a powerful effort 
wrenched his hand from the grasp of the pre- 
siding elder and drew back his arm to strike. 
Mr. Havens calmly stood his ground, and coolly 
replied to the ruffian, “Do not strike, sir. I 
hope you will not put me to the necessity of | 
spoiling your face so badly that it will be im- | 
possible to mend it.” Buckheart lowered his 
hand, manifestly incensed at the coolness of his 
opponent, and stooped down and picked up a 
club and made at him. Mr. Havens caught 
the club and wrenched it from his hands, took 
him by the collar and shoved him roughly 
against a tree which stood near by and held 
him as securely as if he had been in a vise, 
and called upon those who had accompanied 
him to come forward and assist in securing him. 
They did so, and Buckheart then asked what 
was to be done with him. Mr. Havens replied 
that they would detain him till they procured 
a writ for his arrest, and that he would have 
to abide the penalty of the law. In the mean 
time Mr. Havens had examined his pockets 
and taken a stone from one and a large knife 
from another. He deposited the stone in his 
own pocket and gave the knife to a bystander. 
Buckheart, finding there was no way of escape, 
consented to go with them to the magistrate’s 
office without waiting for the writ, but still in- 
sisted that they had better not molest him any 
further, and that if he accompanied them he 
must be allowed to walk arm in arm with the | 
presiding elder. Nothing daunted at his request, 

Mr. Havens took hold of his arm, and they 

proceeded toward the magistrate’s office. They 

had not proceeded far when Buckheart began 

calling for his chuin gang, but no one answered 

the call. Mr. Quarles, the prosecuting attorney 

for the district, having heard of the difficulty, 

had already repaired to the magistrate’s office, 

and soon had the prisoner legally arraigned for 

trial, and the witnesses were called up for ex- 

amination. Mr. Havens, with his oloak closely 

wrapped around him, had taken a seat in one | 
corner of the room directly behind the magis- | 
trate and facing the prisoner. One of the wit- 

nesses in the course of his testimony stated that | 





| that I will drive to the center of your 


, without saying a word to any one. 
| les, fearing that he might be seriously hurt, 


Buckheart was well armed with stones and 
other weapons, and at the conclusion of his 
testimony Mr. Havens took from his pocket the 
stone he had taken from the prisoner’s, stating 
at the same time to the court where he had 
got it. This aroused the fury of the prisoner, 
and, rising from his seat, he drew a long, glit- 


_ tering knife from under his coat, and, springing 


toward Mr. Havens with the knife drawn to 
strike the fatal blow, exclaimed, ‘ Here is one 





heart.” Mr. Havens waited till he approached 


| quite near him, when, springing to his feet, as 


quick as thought he dealt the would-be mur- 
derer a blow that felled him to the floor like 


,an ox. Every one in the room seemed paralyzed 
| with fear, and not a soul interfered. The knife 


flew from Buckheart’s hand as he fell and laid 
at some distance from him. The prisoner soon 
regained his feet and again made at Mr. Havens, 
and met with the same fate as before. And it 
was not till he had been knocked down the 
third time that the spectators mustered sufficient 
courage to interfere and secure the prisoner. 
When this was done Mr. Havens drew his 
cloak around him and withdrew to the street 
Mr. Quar- 


followed him out and inquired if he was in- 
jured. “Not much,” replied Mr. Havens. “My 
finger and thumb, I believe, are out of joint, 
that is all.” Taking hold of his hand Mr. 
Quarles endeavored to set his fingers, and, 
although himself a wicked man at the time, he 
wept to think of the narrow escape of his 
friend. He had Buckheart immediately arrested 
for an assault with intent to kill, and com- 
mitted to prison. The next day Mr. Havens 
visited him in his prisom-and inquired after his 
welfare. In the course of the conversation he 
remarked that he did not blame Mr. Havens 
for the manner in which he had treated him, 
and oftemmafterward remarked that the whipping 
Havens gave him did him more good than all 
the prayers that had ever been offered up for 
him. The next day father Havens preached 
with his arm in a sling. He gave a brief state- 
ment of the occurrences of the previous evening, 
regarding the affair as most unfortunate, and 
deeply regretting the part he had been called 
on to act, but stated that his conscience did not 
condemn him, and that he felt in view of all 
the circumstances he had done right. The 
camp meeting met with no further disturbance. 
The leader of the chain gang was humbled, and 
in a short time the gang was dispersed, and 
Indianapolis no longer disgraced by their rowdy- 
ism. 
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Fearlessness in the discharge of duty has always 
been a prominent trait in father Havens’s char- 
acter. There lived within the bounds of one 
of his early circuits an avowed infidel, a man 
of great wealth and a bitter enemy to the 
Christian religion, and especially to the minis- 
ters of the Gospel. His wife, an estimable and 
intelligent lady, was in the last stage of con- 
sumption, and was anxious to see and converse 
with a minister before her death. A minister 
in the neighborhood, hearing of her desire, vis- 
ited her, but was rudely repulsed by the hus- 
band, and had to flee for his life. At one of 
his appointments, some six miles distant, father 
Havens heard of the particulars of her case, and 
immediately resolved to pay her a visit at all 
hazards. The man was known to be a great 
desperado, and it took no small degree of per- 
suasion to induce one of the congregation to 
accompany him. They reached the residence 
of the afflicted lady just before sunset. Hitch- 
ing their horses at the gate they went immedi- 
ately to the house and were shown to the room 
of the sick woman, and as soon as she knew 
the object of their visit extended her emaciated 
hand to Mr. Havens, and with joy and sorrow 
mingled in her look she exclaimed, “I am very, 
very glad to see you, but I am afraid my 
husband will abuse you if he should come in 
before you depart.” Mr. Havens replied that 
she need give herself no uneasiness on his ac- 
count, as he had come prepared for any emer- 
gency. He then entered into conversation with 
her about her present state of mind and her 
future prospects, and found her deeply penitent 
and anxiously seeking a preparation for the 
great change which she felt was near at hand. 
He exhorted ‘and prayed with her for some 
time, and as her husband did not come in he 
requested his friend to put their horses in the 
stable, as it was now night, which he did. The 
lady still seemed to dread the approach of her 
husband, fearing he would inflict some personal 
injury on the preacher; but Mr. Havens in- 
formed her that he was willing to leave the 
result with God. After a while the husband 
made his appearance, and she informed him who 
Mr. Havens was and the object of his visit. 
He cast a look at the preacher, who sat near 
the bed of his wife, like the look of a tiger 
ready to pounce upon its prey, and said, “A 
preacher, hey? Well, sir, who sent for you?” 
“No one,” replied Mr. Havens firmly. “I 
heard of the deep affliction of your wife and 
considered it my duty to visit her.” “ Well, 
sir, the sooner you get out of this house and 
quit my premises the better for you.” “It is 
now dark,” replied Mr. Havens, “and there is 





no place within reach where I can find lodgings ; 
you will surely not turn me out of your house.” 
Then remembering a pious brother of this man, 
who was now dead, he mentioned his name 
with the hope that it might have a good effect 
on him. But he said, “Do not talk to me 
of my brother. He is now dead. While living 
we promised each other that whichever died 
first should come back and give the other some 
account of the other world. He has either gone 
to hell and can not get back or there is no 
hereafter.” “ You are then in doubt?” asked Mr. 
Havens. “No, sir, I am not. I do not believe 
the Bible at all. 
one. I read it, but do not believe a word it 
contains.” So saying he took the Bible and 
handed it to Mr. Havens, who opened it and 
commenced reading one of the Psalms. That 
finished be kneeled down by the bed of the 
afflicted woman and poured forth a fervent, 
earnest prayer, while the infidel husband stood 
like a statue, first gazing on the minister and 
then on the pale face of his wife, which was 
bathed in tears. At the close of the prayer he 
left the room without saying a word. Mr. 
Havens and his friend retired to bed; but in a 
little while they heard a wonderful barking of 
dogs, and the running of horses as though pur- 
sued by dogs. It was not difficult to detefmine 
what had happened. Their horses had been 
turned out of the stable and the dogs set on them. 
A few well-aimed blows at the dogs made them 
desist. Upon looking around they saw their 
host standing in the center of the lot, evidently 
enjoying the scene. When accosted he affirmed 
that the horses had broken out, and that if 
they broke out again he would dog them to 
hell and back again. ‘ You should remember, 
sir,” said Mr. Havens sternly, “that that is a 
place you are approaching much faster than the 
dogs or horses will ever approach it. I hardly 
think you know who you are talking to. Should 
you carry your impoliteness much farther it 
will go harder with you than perhaps you im- 
agine: remember that, sir.” Having again 
secured their horses in the stable they spent 
the remainder of the night in quietness, They 
arose early the next morning with the inten- 
tion of leaving before breakfast, but just as 
they were bidding the sick woman farewell the 
husband entered the room accompanied by a 
rough-looking man, and requested them not to 
be in a hurry. “ You would not go last night 
when I desired you to, so now you shall stay 
and give us a specimen of your praying.” This 
he said in @ contemptuous, scoffing manner, at 
the same time handing Mr. Havens the Bible, 
who read a chapter and kneeled down and 


I have as good a Bible as any , 
































| .when they bade the family farewell. 
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prayed, and during the prayer he told the Lord | of the young man whom he had designated he 


all about the wicked conduct and the desperate 
character of the man, and implored the divine 
mercy on his sin-hardened soul. He then 
prayed for his wife, who had been refused relig- 
jous instruction in the hour of her great need, 
and asked God to take her to himself from the 
embrace of so wicked a man. The infidel hus- 
band quailed under this powerful prayer, and 
felt that he had got more than he bargained 
for when he demanded of the preacher a speci- 
men of his praying. Contrary to their former 
determination, they remained till after breakfast, 
In a few 
days the soul of the lady for whose spiritual 
welfare Mr. Havens had risked his life took 
its flight to the heavenly world. Not long 
afterward the husband, in a state of intoxica- 
tion, while attempting to ford a stream in the 
neighborhood, fell from his horse and was 
drowned, 

Father Havens has always been remarkable 
for the accuracy with which he estimates char- 
acter. He seems by a sort of intuition to read 
the characters of men. A number of years 
since, when the Indiana Conference, which then 
included the whole of the State of Indiana, met 
at New Albany, Mr. Havens, in company with 
several other ministers, embarked on board a 
steamboat at Madison, bound for Louisville and 
thence down the river. Mr. Foote, then the 
United States Senator from Mississippi, and Mr. 
Houston, United States Senator from Texas, 
were passengers on the boat, returning from 
Washington to their distant southern homes. 
Mr. Havens and his companions were intro- 
duced to these gentlemen, with whom they 
soon entered into conversation. They had been 
seated for some time around a table in the 
cabin when a company of young gentlemen 
approached, took seats at a table a few paces 
from them, and commenced a game of cards. 
After playing awhile they seemed to get excited, 
and ever and anon would break out in horrible 
oaths and in disgustingly-obscene language. 
Mr. Foote expressed the wonder whether any 
moral feeling could exist among them. One of 
the ministers thought there could be none, but, 
turning to father Havens for his opinion, he 
fixed his eagle eyes for a minute on the group 
of young men, and then gave it as his opinion 
that one of them, pointing him out, was pos- 
sessed of high moral feelings. ‘“ How shall we 
be able to judge?” said one of the company. 
“If I can not convince you I can convince 
myself,” replied father Havens, as he arose 
from his seat and approached the group of young 
men. Placing his hand gently on the shoulder 





said, “Young man, as soon as you get done 
playing out your hand I desire to speak with 
you in private.” Then composedly folding his 
hands he was a silent spectator of the game. 
The young man seemed taken by surprise, and 
appeared agitated and nervous. Several times 
during the progress of the game he looked up 
into the calm, stern countenance that was by 
his side, but was unable to analyze the myste- 
rious influence which it was exerting over him. 

At the close of the game he hastily arose and 
informed Mr. Havens that he was at his service. 
Conducting him to a distant part of the boat 
somewhat screened from the company he said, 
“Young man, you will probably regard this as 
a great liberty and intrusion when I inform 
you that I never saw your face before. But I 
hope you will forgive me, as it is your welfare 
solely that I have in view.” He paused, but 
did not take his eyes from the young man’s 
countenance. “Go on,” said the young man, 
apparently much agitated. “I am a father of 
eight boys,” resumed Mr. Havens, “and I love 
them as only a father can love his children. I 
have seen the company you have been in 
to-night and witnessed the hellish practices into 
which they are leading you. You look respect- 
able, and I know you are not entirely dead to 
every good and holy principle. You doubtless 
have good and pious parents living, who may 
be thinking of you now. Would it not almost 
crush their hearts to know of your conduct 
to-night?” “I have parents living, and would 
not have them know of my conduct this even- 
ing for all the world,” replied the young man, 
bursting into tears. “I thought so,” resumed 
Mr. Havens. “I am a father myself, as I have 
already told you. Should any one find one of 
my boys in such company as that in which | 
have found you to-night, and should endeavor 
to persuade him from his evil ways, though he 
should fail, I could never repay him for the in- 
terest he had taken in him. I know to what 
Jength such associations lead, and the longer 
they are indulged in the harder they are to 
withdraw from. Promise me, for the sake of 
your parents and those you love, for the sake 
of your own soul and your welfare and happi- 
ness in time and in eternity, that you will shun 
such company in the future, and endeavor to 
prepare for the next world. Life is short, and 
every moment should be profitably taken up in 
preparing our souls for heaven, instead of that 
gloomy place where nothing is known but 
eternal misery and pain. Do you promise?” 
The young mar would not promise, but while 
the tears coursed down his cheeks he took 
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you, that you may have the satisfaction of 
knowing that through your instrumentality it 
| has been accomplished.” He took Mr. Havens’s 
name and address, and they returned to the 
company they had left. Some two years after 
this occurrence Mr. Havens received a letter 
| from the young man, written from Tennessee, 
conveying the intelligence of his conversion. 

Stern and inflexible in the execution of his 
purpose and in the administration of Discipline, 
superficial observers have always regarded father 
Havens as a harsh man. Yet beneath that 
rough exterior is concealed a nature as gentle 
as a woman’s and a heart as tender and sus- 
ceptible as childhood. Although the want of 
an early and systematic education reveals itself 
occasionally in his public ministrations in an 
occasional violation of the rules of syntax, yet 
his style is always vigorous and his words well 
| chosen. Though not a scholar in the technical 
sense, yet is father Havens a great reader. 
And if an acquaintance with the general and 
current literature of the times, an earnest and 
protracted study of theology, and a general 
knowledge of the sciences of law and medicine 
give a man a claim to consideration for learn- 
ing and general intelligence, then is father 
Havens entitled to such consideration. His 
bold and vigorous style of preaching has always 
been appreciated by the leading members of 
the bar in Indiana, and few men are held in 
higher esteem by the lawyers within the circle 
of his acquaintance. 

Father Havens has been a member of several 
General Conferences, and has shared in a high 
degree the confidence and esteem of his breth- 
ren in the ministry. He has been happy in 
his domestic relations. The wife of his youth 
is yet living, and by her energy, economy, and 
good management has through life relieved him 
of a large amount of domestic care. She proved 
herself competent to the management of a 
large family and a large farm while her hus- 
band was traveling extensive circuits, which 
necessarily took him most of his time from 
home. 

Although unable to gird himself and go forth 
to battle as in the days of his prime, yet as he 
surveys the past he must feel that life with 
him has been a success. He has raised a large 
and respectable family, secured a competency 
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OME years ago the “Hampshire Gazette” 

published a series of papers entitied “ Famil- 
iar Sketches of the Connecticut Valley,” in 
which we find a number of letters from natives 
of Northampton, Massachusetts, now residents 
of other places. These letters contain certain 
facts relative to its early history, and were 
written to be read at the second centennial 
celebration of the settlement of Northampton. 
The Tappan family were among the early set- 
tlers, and communications from Benjamin Tap- 
pan, of Steubenville, Ohio, John and Charles 
Tappan, of Boston, and Louis Tappan, of Brook- 
lyn, New York, were read, and from which we 
gather the following interesting items: The first 
settlement of this town was made in 1654, 
about twenty persons leaving Springfield for 
that purpose. In 1655 they recorded the first 
birth among their number, and the following 
year the first death. A meeting-house was 
erected here in 1661. Then, and for many years 
afterward, meeting-houses were not warmed, 
even in the coldest weather. Foot-stoves were 
used by females, while the men and boys got 
along the best way they could. The minister 
protected his throat during service with a hand- 
kerchief and his hands with yarn mittens. The 
galleries were occupied by the children of the 
congregation, who, if they did not sit still, were 
rapped on the head with a pole by a man 
whose business it was to keep order, and if that 
did not answer the purpose the offender was 
made to sit on the pulpit stairs. In speaking 
of the punishment of criminals, Charles Tappan 
says: “At the close of every court week those 
who had been convicted of crime were brought 
up from the old log jail and punished in front 
of Pomeroy’s—now Warner’s—tavern. I have 
seen the letter M branded on a man’s forehead 
with a red-hot iron for manslaughter, and both 
men and women whipped on the bare back by 
the high sheriff for stealing.” Louis Tappan, 
in speaking on this subject, says: “The gallows 
and whipping-post were erected opposite the 
principal school-house, and Saturday was set 
apart for the execution of the sentences. I 
have seen.a man and his wife seated on the 
top of the gallows with ropes around their 
necks for cruelty to their own child, men stand- 


| ing in the pillory and pelted with eggs, men 


the Gospel, and now looks forward to a richer | 
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cropped, branded, and whipped for sundry 


| offenses. The boys were let out of school to 
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see the sight.” A singular custom prevailed 
here in 1770 or thereabouts, namely, the wear- 
ing of white shirts every day was a mark of 
aristocracy. Mechanics and laboring men in- 
variably wore checked ones, and it was deemed 
improper for them to assume the habiliments 
of the “upper ten.” The “ Northampton Cou- 
rier” once published an article entitled, “ North- 
ampton Fifty Years Ago,” from which we ex- 
tract the following item: “ Respectable traders 
dealt out rum by the gallon, quart, or single 
glass to the topers who came for it with their 
square bottles. Men of respectability mixed 
liquors for travelers, and the town’s people and 
the first men in the town assembled periodic- 
ally in the tavern parlor to smoke and drink 
‘flip.’ Even on Sunday evenings young men 
of the first families were accustomed to ride to 
the neighboring towns during sleigh-time, and 
sometimes stop at every tavern calling for 
‘flip,’ and boys would go to bar-rooms kept by 
venerable members of the Church and drink 
‘flip’ by the hour.” 

Fourteen newspapers have been published 
here, only one of which remains in existence. 
The Hampshire Gazette was first issued on 
the 6th of September, 1786. It has passed 
through several hands, and is now published 
by Trumbull and Gere. We have seen a copy 
of the Gazette issued January 8, 1800. It is 
heavily dressed in mourning for the death of 
George Washington, and contains the following 
editorial relative to the event, namely: 

“On the first instant the inhabitants of this 
town, together with a number of respectable 
citizens from the neighboring towns, assembled 
in this place for the purpose of paying a tribute 
of respect to the memory of their common 
parent and benefactor, Lieutenant-General George 
Washington, whose courage and prudence estab- 
lished our independence, and whose political 
wisdom has auspiciously presided over our coun- 
cils, A funeral procession was formed and 
moved to the meeting-house, where a very in- 
genious discourse was delivered at the request 
of Captain Edward’s Independent Artillery 
Company of Volunteers by the Rev. Joseph 
Lyman, from 2d of Samuel, 3d chapter, 38th 
verse— Know ye not that there is a prince and 
a great man fallen this day in Israel?” The pul- 
pit was shrouded in black, and at the elose of 
the discourse a funeral dirge was sung, which 
greatly added to the solemnity of the scene, 
after which the company returned to their 
parade.” 

The Connecticut River Railroad passes through 
this village, and the Hampden/and Hampshire 
terminates here. The scenery in and about the 





village is delightful, and that part of it known 
as “ Round Hill” is surpassingly lovely. Here 
upon an eminence overlooking the town, and 
amid a forest of native growth, are situated 
several beautiful dwellings, the residences of 
citizens who have retired from business. The 
village throughout is well supplied with shade- 
trees, in the rear of which are delightful rural 
homes. The village cemetery is a delightful 
retreat, and within its inclosure we passed an 
agreeable hour. The principal gravel walk is 
beautifully shaded with the overhanging branches 
of stately forest trees. Northampton claims the 
honor of having produced some very celebrated 
clergymen, and the remains of several of them 
are buried here. Stepping aside from the main 
path, we soon come to an old mossy table-slab, 
upon which was recorded the following: 

“Here lies the Rev. John Hooker, who died 
of ye small-pox, February 6, 1776, in the 49th 
year of his age.” 

Not far from this is a tombstone with the 
following inscription : 

“In memory of Henry Lyman, a missionary 
of the American Board, who, with his associate, 
Rev. Samuel Munson, suffered a violent death 
from the ‘Battas’ in Sumatra, June 28, 1834, 
aged 24 years.” 

Charles Stoddart, of Boston, in a letter to a 
friend in this town, in speaking of this young 
man says, “ You will naturally recall the mem- 
ory of the youthful Lyman, who, in the warmth 
of Christian devotedness, ventured his life among 
the barbarous tribes of the Eastern Archipelago, 
and fell a sacrifice to his earnest endeavors-to 
carry them the Gospel.” 

Another table-slab has upon it the following: 

“Sacred to the memory of the Rev. David 
Brainerd, a faithful aud laborious missionary to 
the Stockbridge, Delaware, and Susquehanna 
tribes of Indians, who died in this town Octo- 
ber 10th, 1747, aged 32 years.” 

The Rev. Jonathan Edwards was, perhaps, 
the most distinguished clergyman that ever 
preached in New England. At any rate he is 
so regarded by the descendants of those who 
listened to his burning eloquence. His remains 
lie here beneath a plain stone, upon which are 
these words, namely: 

REV. JONATHAN EDWARDS, 
THE AMERICAN DIVINE. 
Born October 5, 1703. 
Died March 22, 1758. 
“God is love.” 


The “historical reminiscences” of Northamp- 
ton would make a large volume, and one, too, 
that would be perused with interest by many a 
son and daughter of the Old Bay State. 
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CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE. 





BY B. F. MUDGE, ESQ. 





E noticed in the November number of the 

Repository a well-written article on cir- 
cumstantial evidence. The writer has taken the 
popular view of the subject, but his article con- 
tains positions from which we are inclined to 
dissent. We know that the idea is frequently 
advanced that no evidence can be relied upon 
in important criminal trials unless it be direct 
or positive. 

Let us examine the subject and see what rea- 
son there is for giving direct evidence so high a 
position over circumstantial. 

Positive evidence is that “when a fact is di- 
rectly attested by those who speak from their 
own actual and personal knowledge of its exist- 
ence.” (Greenleaf on Evidence, Vol. I, p. 16.) 

The argument frequently urged by the oppo- 
nents of circumstantial evidence is, that it is not 
sufficiently sure. But they forget that facts 
have tongues—tongues which can utter unerring 
truth. And this truth we habitually need. 
Consider for a moment the kind of proof on 
which we rely most frequently in the common, 
as well as the most important affairs of life, and 
we shall find that we use circumstantial more 
often than positive testimony, and that we are 
not more liable to be led astray by the former 
than the latter. In the most trivial as well as 
the most momentous affairs of life we use the 
one as freely as the other. 

Ifwe walk in the forest and see the stumps 
of two trees, one bearing the marks of the wood- 
man’s ax, and the other roughly broken off, we 
do not hesitate ‘tosay that_the first is the work 
of man, and the second the effects of the 
tempest. 

The whole foundation of geology rests on cir- 
cumsiantial evidence. So of the noble and ma- 
jestic science of astronomy. The great laws 
which, bind the earth and sun with the most 
distant fixed stars, are solely based on compara- 
tively few facts which come under the observa- 
tion of the studious astronomer. 

If we find a man’s body on the highway, 
shot through the back, and no weapon near, 
with the pockets rifled, we do not hesitate to 
assign the deed to another rather than his own 
hand, and say that murder has been committed. 

The fact that murder has been committed is, 
most frequently, proved by circumstantial evi- 
dence; namely, the appearance of the body. If 
any one recalls the various murder trials that 





settled, have, most frequently, been settled on 
circumstantial evidence. The cases of Colt in 
New York, Professer Webster of Boston, and, 
more recently, that of Hersey, will readily be 
brought to the recollection of the reader. The 
most aggravated and atrocious cases of murder 
have been committed when, as in the above in- 
stances, none were present but the criminal and 
his victim, and when direct testimony of the 
deed was impossible. 

When positive and circumstantial evidence 
come in collision, we do not hesitate, in some 
cases, to give our credence to the latter instead 
of the former. We recollect a case which was 
tried in the Court of Common Pleas in Fssex 
county, Massachusetts, in which this was strik- 
ingly illustrated. In the course of the trial it 
became necessary for the prisoner in his defense 
to prove that he did not occupy certain rooms 
in the building which he hired. A witness was 
put upon the stand, who swore positively that 
he occupied those rooms himself, and that seven 
receipts for rent, which he produced, were 
signed by the defendant and given him at the 
time they were dated, on seven consecutive 
months. On a rigid cross-examination, nothing 
appeared to contradict this statement. When 
the witness had concluded, Judge Ward took 
the seven receipts and placed them side by side, 
when they were found to have been torn from 
the same sheet of paper, and evidently written 
at the same time, with the same pen and ink. 
This convinced every one present that the wit- 
ness was a perjurer. The defense was aban- 
doned, and the witness subsequently confessed 
that he had sworn falsely. 

A case of the same character occurred some 
years ago in England. An old will was brought 
into court purporting to have been written some 
forty years previously. An old man was offered 
as a witness, who swore that the will was exe- 
cuted in his presence at the time of its date, and 
to confirm his statement, said that the testator, 
at the time of sealing it, had inclosed a silver 
sixpence in the wax, which might be found on 
breaking the seal. The seal was accordingly 
broken and a sixpence found, but, on inspection, 
it was-seen that the date of the piece of money 
was many years later than the date of the will! 
The testimony of the coin was more truthful 
than that of the witness. 

To see more fully the relative strength of 
circumstantial and positive evidence, look at the 
following illustrations: 

Let two men be placed to watch a piece of 
ground, and report if any one passes over it. 


have occurred within his memory, he will find | After an absence you return and the men posi- 


that those which have been most satisfactorily 


tively affirm that no one has been near it; but 
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you see footprints of boys upon the soft soil, 
which were not there when you left. Do you 
hesitate to decide that the men are falsifying, 
and that the footprints te!l the truth ?—that the 
circumstantial evidence outweighs the positive? 

In another case it becomes a matter of im- 
portance to know whether, upon a certain night, 
the heavens were overcast. Twenty men of 
the most undoubted veracity are appointed to 
watch the face of the sky. They come before 
you in the morning and make solemn oath that 
not a cloud has appeared during the night; but 
on going to the door you see the earth, far and 
wide, covered with a fall of snow, which was 
not there at sunset. Could the positive, in this 
ease, be accepted before the circumstantial evi- 
dence? 

It may be said that these illustrations are 
extreme cases. Granted. They are adduced 
only to show that there are cases where no man 
will permit the positive to weigh a feather 
against the circumstantial. In fact, no one ob- 
jects to its use in the common affairs of life, 
however important. It is in cases of serious 
importance that any objections are made to its 
use. But it can not well be denied that in 
cases of the most serious crimes the guilty must 
almost certainly escape unless circumstantial 
evidence be used, Some offenses are usually 
committed under circun.stances as to admit and 
demand different evidence from others, In as- 
sault and battery we usually rely on positive 
evidence only. The nature of such cases de- 
mands this. But a burglar commits his depre- 
dations in a different manner. He takes the 
advantage of the darkness and quiet of those 
hours when honest men sleep, and if disturbed 
in his operations, obscurity favors his escape. 
It is not frequently that a burglar is taken in 
the act. We see a man of doubtful reputation 
loitering about a store late at night, and the 
next day we learn that it has been robbed, and 
its contents found in the possession of the sus- 
pected man. Courts do not hesitate to convict 
upon such evidence, and we see no reasonable 
objections to such convictions, because there is a 
possibility of the innocence of the accused. 

The crime of deliberate murder is almost al- 
ways committed under like circumstauces. The 
criminal lays his plans with the utmost caution, 
and takes every means to avoid detection. If 
witnesses were present the deed would not be 
committed. Such being the nature of the crime, 
necessity compels us, in most cas¢s, to resort to 
circumstantial 
shown that when the trial is conducted with 


that carefulness which so important cases de- | 





the innocent. This is, in fact, the way in which 
nine-tenths of murderers and burglars are con- 
victed; and, in practice, it is found to be in 
unison with justice. It is seldom that a man 
convicted on such evidence, in our courts, does 
not eventually own the correctness of the verdict 
rendered against him; and even when he does 
not confess, there is not always any less reason 


| to suppose him guilty. 


The number of innocent persons who have 
been convicted of capital crimes and executed, 
is far smaller than is usually supposed. We 
can not learn that a well-authenticated case has 
occurred in New England during the last fifty 
years. The only case cited in the Repository 
article took place in Dublin “ more than a cen- 
tury ago.” 

In a popular work entitled, “ Celebrated Trials 
of all Countries,” “by a member of the Phila- 
delphia bar,” a portion of which is devoted ex- 
pressly to the subject of innocence suffering 
from circumstantial evidence, we find but eight 
cases—excepting those on witchcraft—narrated 
as occurring in England for one hundred and 
fifty years; and this, it will be recollected, was 
during a period when, most of the time, more 
than one hundred different crimes were punished 
with death. Doubtless there were other cases, 
but we can not find a record of them. Though 
these were recorded by the writer under the 
head of circumstantial evidence, five only were 
really so, and one on a combination of the two 
kinds of evidence, in which the circumstantial 
was true and the direct was false. The singu- 
larity of the latter case—page 588—as illustra- 
ting our subject, is worthy of notice. 

A public house in York was robbéd by one 
of the servants, who immediately absconded. 
The evidence against this.man, Godderly, was 
circumstantial, bug nevertheless true. About a 
year had elapsed when a man by the name of 
Crow appeared, who was instantly arrested as 
the.identical Godderly who had committed the 
vobbery. The man was brought to trial and the 
circumstantial evidence to fix the deed on the 
former servant was adduced and found decisive. 
The keeper of the public house and several oth- 
ers swearing positively that he was the identical 
Godderly, who had lived as servant in the 
house, he was convicted and hung. The true 
Godderly was afterward convicted in Dublin for 
a similar offense, and then confessed himself 
guilty of the crime for which Crow had suffered. 
The two men bore so striking a resemblance 


evidence, and experience has | that the witnesses had been deceived. 


If we are not to convict men till we have 
some kind of evidence which shall be infallible, 


mand, little or no danger occurs of convicting / we must dispense with all law. If we are to 
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reject circumstantial evidence because we may | 
sometimes make false decisions, then we must, | 
for the same reason, reject all human testimony. 
Even the best, apparently, of positive evidence, | 
is not always to be trusted. A man’s confession 
that he had committed a crime punishable with 
death would seem to be conclusive. Yet, strange 
as it may appear, judicial history shows that 
more innocent persons have confessed themselves | 
guilty and suffered death, than have been exe- 
cuted on circumstantial evidence. Yet no one 
will say that we can not take a person’s own 
confession of guilt as evidence, because some | 
have falsely accused themselves. 

The celebrated witchcraft cases are familiar to 
all. Great numbers of those accused confessed 
themselves guilty of the charges preferred against 
them. Ten women were hung at one time in 
Scotland, who acknowledged themselves guilty 
on the scaffold. (Celebrated Trials, p. 573.) 
About fifty of those arraigned at Salem, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1692, pleaded guilty of the charge. 
(Ibid, p. 564.) Examples of such confessions 
for other capital crimes are rare. Yet some- 
times the hope of pardon, or mitigation of pun- 
ishment, a temporary insanity, or some other 
cause, has induced innocent men to declare 
themselves guilty of the most atrocious crimes. 

So well known is this in legal practice, that 
the familiar rule has long been established by 
our courts, that no confession of guilt shall be 
received against a prisoner where any induce- 
ment has been held out to him to make that 
confession. (See Phillips on Evidence, Vol. I, 
p-424. Pickering’s Reports, Vol. X, p. 477. 
Russell\on Crimes, Vol. II, p. 644.) 

So liable-are courts to be misled by the con- 
fessions of accused persons, that some of the 
soundest judicial minds’ have pronounced them 
the weakest kind of testimony. (Blackstone, 
Vol. IV, p. 357; see also Pickering’s Reports, 
Vol. IX, p. 497; Ibid, Vol. X, p. 477. Sed 
Contra, Russell on Crimes, Vol. II, p. 644.) 

A man was tried and convicted for the mur 
der of Mr. Harrison, in Gloucestershire, England. 
In hope of a pardon he confessed himself guilty 
of the crime. A few years after it appeared 
that Mr. Harrison was alive. (Warwickshall’s 
ease, Leach, Vol. I, p. 263. See also Starkie on 
Evidence, Vol. II, p. 43 and note.) 

It is related on the authority of good histo- 
rians, that Cardinal Wolsey, when arrested by 
order of Henry VIII on the charge of treason 
and other crimes, gave direction to his counsel 
to plead guilty to any charge, though he did 
not even know what they were. Of many of 
them he was undoubtedly innocent. 

It will be seen that there are, in connection 





with either kind of evidence, many things to be 
considered in judging of the truth or falsehood 
of disputed facts. If the evidence be circum- 
stantial, we must look to it that all the princi- 
pal facts are known, carefully weighed, and have 
the necessary connection. If the evidence is by 
personal witnesses, then we must inquire whether 
they are men of veracity; whether they are un- 
biased in giving their testimony; whether they 
are persons of competent judgment on the mat- 
ter at issue; and whether they had the means 
of knowing all the facts which should have 
come under their observation. These and many 
other questions arise in the investigation of im- 
portant events where doubts are naturally sug- 
gested. 

After a careful examination of this subject, it 
will appear that the danger of erroneous con- 
victions arises more from the manner in which 
any kind of evidence is used, than from the 
fact whether it is positive or not. Hasty trials 
on any kind of evidence, are liable to leave the 
innocent unprotected. From this has arisen 
most of the incorrect punishments in England. 
There, in capital cases, till recently, a week sel- 
dom intervened between the conviction and ex- 
ecution, and frequently no more between the 
accusation and conviction. 

We would insist, therefore, when man’s life 
or liberty is at stake, more strongly on having 
a careful trial, than on having a particular kind 
of evidence. We would not have a man con- 
victed on circumstantial evidence unless the 
facts were well connected and carefully weighed. 
Nor would we condemn a man on positiye tes- 
timony in a hasty manner, or from the state- 
ment of witnesses of doubtful veracity; for when 
a man’s own confession is not always reliable, 
it is surely demanded that we give thorough 
investigation to every kind of evidence, lest 
when too late to remedy we find that we have 
allowed innocence to suffer, and a wide circle of 
friends to bear reproach for one honored and 
loved by hearts sensitive to the slightest stain 
on a father’s or a brother's richest legacy—a 
good name. 

_—-CcooCc 


HAPPINESS. 


Ir you can not be happy in one way, be happy 
in another;,and this facility of disposition wants 
but little aid from philosophy, for health and 
good-humor are almost the whole affair. Many 
run about after felicity, like an absent man 
hunting for his hat, while it is on his head, or 
in his hand. Such persons want nothing to 
make them the happiest people in the world 
but the knowledge that they are so. 
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THE FEMALE MISSIONARY. 


BY REV. HENRY HANNISTER, D. D. 


HE benevolent mind looks with sad interest 
upon this sin-stricken world, and nothing is 
more consolatory than the divinely-revealed fact 
that God designs in his own good time to 
recover the whole of it to himself. He imparts 
to his children something of the same compas- 
sion which he himself feels for lost man. He 
selects his agents for every department of 
benevolent labor, and to every willing worker 
he opens the ready field and gives the proper 
opportunity, then demands a consecration hum- 
ble enough to submit to any required work, 
and enduring enough to abide at any cost of 
toil a life-long service for him. He so orders 


| it that all earnest, working Christians shall find 


their proper place of activity, then holds them 
to account for the trust committed to them. 
In our best religious attitudes we appreciate 


| the call to work for the good of man under 
| forbidding circumstances as a sublime dispensa- 


tion. It ¢s such, and nothing in this world ex- 
ceeds it. To plunge into the wilderness as did 
Brainerd, or into the jungle as did Judson and 
his companions, or among the eternal snows as 
do the Moravian, brethren, all with purpose 
unlimited and with devotion unfailing till the 
last breath is drawn, is an act of heroic great- 
ness quite excelling the laying down of life for 
the truth in the early martyr age. Motives to 
missionary sacrifice do not at this time mount 
so nigh, because soul sacrifice is no longer a 
pioneer duty in all cases. Comforts are increas- 
ing in missionary life, and much that is attract- 
ive and of varied interest surrounds it in many 
places. Nevertheless, the exhibition of a zeal 
almost consuming among Christian female dis- 
ciples to tear themselves away forever from all 
that they love with the sole view of familiar- 
izing heathen women and children with the 
love and the name of Jesus, is a spectacle little 
less impressive, little less grand and exciting 
than the sturdy resolution of the early martyr, 
or of the most heroic pioneer missionary @f 
modern times. 

I am led to remarks such as these by the 
recent sad announcement of the death of two 
most promising missionary ladies whorwere once 
my pupils—Mrs. Pierce and Mrs. Thoburn, of 
the India mission. The institution in which 
these persons were educated has ever observed 
and cherished the policy of itsfounders, that 
the best means of its success is to train its 
students for God, and duty,/and heaven. As a 
consequence the smile of God has always been 


| 





upon it. Never a year and scarce a term has 
passed in its history of nearly forty years in 
which God has not been present, often in great 
power, to renew and quicken immortal souls, 
The result of these spiritual influences consists 
in the fact that large numbers became preach- 
ers of the Gospel, large numbers engaged in 
teaching and in useful professional callings, and 
many have entered the foreign missionary work. 
The first of this missionary number that fell at 
her post was Mrs. Isabel Alwater White, of the 
China mission, to whom few in that school have 
ever been superior in delicacy of moral convic- 
tions or in ease of acquiring the ancient lan- 
guages and the abstruse studies. Were sufficient 
materials at hand I could set forth facts of no 
small interest in relation to these useful female 
missionaries. At present I can speak only of 
Mrs. Minerva Downey Thoburn. 

She was the daughter of the Rev. T. B. Rock- 
well, of the Oneida Conference, and was born 
in Ridgefield, Connecticut, July 11, 1831. Cheer- 
ful and sprightly in disposition, she enjoyed a 
sunny and beautiful childhood. A most careful 
parental training early developed in her an ami- 
able nature, which showed itself in sympathy 
and kind words and manners to the poor and 
afflicted ones she met, and this continued her 
ever-growing characteristic, which she cultivated 
to the last by denying herself often of needful 
comforts for others’ good, and by sacredly de- 
voting one-tenth of all her income for benevo- 
lent uses. What was instinctive to her in this 
respect of course received strength and enlight- 
enment under divine grace, to which, more-or 
less, she was early subject. She was qgtick in 
perceiving, and easily seized on sharply-defined 
convictions of truth aad dutyewith a tenacious- 
ness which always /madé her purpose unswerv- 
ing and her course of life beautifully consistent. 
With a conseienee most tender, and with’ sensi- 
bilities'most delicately strung, she was one who 
would often have been exposed to piercing 
wounds of feeling in this rough world had she 
not possessed besides a fine discriminating 
sense conjoined with a sterling quality of cour- 
age, both of which were able to keep her in- 
variably calm and self-poised. She was pro- 
tected also by the attractions of her person and 
her manners. She was slight and graceful in 
form, and wore an aspect indicative not so 
much of strength as of mildness and benevo- 
lence of character. 

Such, in general, were her moral traits. In 
intellect she exhibited nothing unfeminine, noth- 
ing out of keeping with traits of character just 
named. She made excellent use of her child- 
hood privileges of education, both in common, 
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| 
and select schools and under careful home in- | 


struction. At the age of fifteen or sixteen she 
was found prepared to enter on a judiciously- 
arranged course of study, for young ladies in 
the Cazenovia Seminary, in which course, after 
three years of creditable proficiency, she gradu- 
ated. 

It was while connected with this institution 
that she more especially dated the period of her 
deep renewal in the divine life. Many were 
the revival scenes there; but these were not 
new to her, she had witnessed them often in 
her father’s ministry, and, trained as she was 
from the cradle to lisp her Savior’s name in 
prayer, she was less affected by any thing of 
periodic religious movement than by something 
that would quicken a half-lateral conviction of 
duty that had occasionally flitted across her 
spiritual vision, but for the most part had lain 
idle among other slumbering convictions of her 
partially-religious life. This was done by peru- 
sal of the Life of Mrs. Sarah B. Judson, the 
second wife of the celebrated missionary Judson. 
Mainly to this did she attribute her great 
change, though the Holy Spirit was at the 
same time reaching other students through dif- 
ferent convictions. From this time forth her 
consecration was complete, and the change in 


her affections and tastes was most marked. | 


But it took a year or more for her views of 
Christian privilege and duty to assume a definite- 
ness in respect to which her feelings should be 


exercised no more at random, and then, as well | 


as after, her whole being was baptized anew in 
the spirit of her Master’s work. To the capacity 
of her then Christian growth was she filled with 


of themselves going into the foreign work. Two 
of these students were already selected by the 
Bishops, and had been appointed by them as 
missionary students in the Institute, subject to 
a call at the first opening. 

The Rev. Mr. Butler, superintendent of the 
Methodist Episcopal missions in India, encour- 
aged by promising signs of great moment, urged 
in the Fall of 1858 a large reénforcement of 
laborers in that field, and these students, Revs. 
J. R. Downey and J. W. Waugh, cordially 
obeyed the summons to be in readiness for 
departure to India. As the missionaries were 
required to be married men, Mr. Downey at 
once made the proposition to Miss Rockwell, 
the subject of this notice, to become his com- 
panion in the privations and sufferings incident 
to a foreign mission field. The proposition was 
unexpected, as she had given no intimation of 
the long-continued workings of her mind with 
respect to India. Silently for many years had 
she been resolving upon that field, not with 
Utopian fancy, but with a certain mysterious 
assurance had she indeed been trustfully look- 
ing for an opening there that should come to 
her without her own special seeking; and now 
the opportunity arrives! She can not decline 
to look upon it as sent of God. She accepts, 
and gives herself to one eminently worthy of 
her, who, alas! to human view, was called too 
quickly to heaven. 

They were married in the Winter of 1859, 
and sailed with the missionary company in the 
| following Spring. Nothing of extraordinary in- 
| terest occurred during the long voyage, save 
| that at the end of it weariness and disease set- 

















love to God_and man, especially idolatrous man, | tled upon the beloved Downey, and in a short 
to whom she faim woul@»then have gone to /| month from their stepping upon India soil he | 
publish salvation thredgh ber adored Savior. | was no more, A crash indeed was this upon | 
Make what we will of the impression, several | the affections and hopes of the widowed mis- | 
years before our mission was established there | sionary, as sudden and appalling as it was in- | 
India was somehow fixed in her miff@ ps the explicable. Before the first thought of marriage | 
theater for her future work. Yet she s¢axcely | with him she had learned to prize him—as had 
breathed it aloud, such was her conversatiom| all who knew him—as a man of sterling worth 
and life, pure, quiet, unobtrusive; but she com- and promise. Since that event she had come | 
muned often with her Master, and she wrought | fo love him with a fervor such as a nature 
for him as she could, entering every open door, | deep as hers only could. And now that such | 
and thus trustfully abiding her time. She took a s ing blow falls upon her just as these | 
the responsibility of a public teacher of youth, two happypersons are stepping over the thresh- 
first as Preceptress of Winfield Academy, New old to their expected life-long labor of love 
York, then of the Ohio Wesleyan Female Col- | together, What shall she do? God had given 
lege at Delaware, till, in the order of providence, | to her natum sensibilities that in such a trial 







she found herself usefully engaged in the North- ; must suffer _ tongue nor pen can describe; 
t 


Western Female College at Evanston. but God sustained her. She was borne through 
In the Garrett Biblical Institute at Evanston . with the uttefance of not a murmur, but of the 

the spirit of missions was the subject of no brave resolve, “will try to do his work and 

| small attention, and the minds of several stu- mine.’ She had ven herself to India with 
dents were deeply interested on the question her back to parents, friends, country forever; 
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and the sacrifice was cheerfully continued upon | Hope gives place to glad assurance, 
the altar of duty. The Word of God was her | Faith to sight and night to day. 
stay. Her letters indicate that every promise 'T is a long and dreary pathway, 
of the Bible seemed to be rushing to her rescue All its wilds alone I tread; 

and her comfort, and she said, “ Blessed Jesus, Stricken, sorrowing, hoping, fearing, 
thou art my father, my mother, my husband, While my heart is with the dead. 


and friend.” She remarks in one letter, “ Al- 
though Joseph died just as he was entering on 
his life-cherished work, yet his labor is not 
done. His grave speaks to those who daily 
view it. The Christians feel it much, and the 
heathen feel it. My constant prayer is that in 
his death he may accomplish more than if he had 
lived. If so, if one soul is saved by it, I cheer- 
fully, joyfully will pursue life’s pilgrimage alone 
till my summons comes.” A violent illness in April, 1861, brought her 
Immediately after her settlement over the | so low that her physicians decided that she 
Orphanage at Bareilly, she adopted and sup- | must leave the plains and take to the hills for 
ported from her own small means a bright | her future work. The alternative was a return 
Mohammedan boy about fourteen years of age, | to her native land. From this she shrunk as 
whom she at once named for her lamented | from the only possible last resort. Though she 
husband, Joseph R. Downey. Already he gives | clung yet to her beloved Orphanage, she assent- 
good evidence of true piety, longs to be able to | ed to the plan advised. 
preach the Gospel of Christ to his countrymen, Providence seemed to order her just here to 
and bids fair to be of great service to the mis- | @ course the thought of which she had pro- 
sion. She continued at Bareilly about two | posed to herself not again to entertain. Mr. 
years with intense devotion to her work. The | Thoburn was stationed in the hills at Nynee 
Orphanage was fast increasing in numbers, and | Tal, where the work greatly needed a lady 
her heart delighted in its responsibilities, because | missionary. His proposition of marriage became 
much fruit was the visible result of her labors. | to Mrs. Downey purely a question of her duty 
But the climate of the plains was debilitating, | to the cause of God. It is interesting to ob- 
and her life was much of the time a struggle | serve the character of several most judicious 
between an unflagzing will to work on and a | considerations—presented to her parents—which 
growing inability to endure the exertion. Never she brought to bear in the decision of a ques- 
for a moment could she consent to give up | tion so important. So self-forgetting, so true 
India and return home. Though with flesh | to the work to which she had been appointed, 
weak, yet her spirit was for her strength but | so considerate of the tender orphans she 
too willing and resolute in the work to which | must leave, yet rat ofusefulness in a 
i 


Let my spirit hover near thee, 
Love and bless thy fainting child; 
Mother, mother, soothe my forehead, 
Chase away this anguish wild. 


O, ’t is vain, 't is vain I call thee, 
Oceans vast between us roll, 

And I turn to Him who only 
Cheers the fainting, drooping soul.” 





she had dedicated her life. She knew that she | similar field, was ghisNowly and useful disciple 
was an only and tenderly-loved daughter and | of Jesus that on® wishes almost to know if, 
sister, but her communion by means of corre- ter tial so ripe for heaven, God took 





spondence with parents and brothers, whom she | her t If but a few short months after, or 
most ardently loved in return, was all the sol- | was 3 that the production of a character so 
ace she asked, however crucifying might be the cellent through grace should soon draw other 
denial of what her sympathizing nature dg] Christian females to covet and attain to so high 
manded. We can not but be affected, not a walk of usefulness? 

much by the poetry, to which she made After her marriage she became the efficient 


jn | auxiliary of her husband in every possible way 
taneously | at Nynee Tal, hoping that from the hill climate 
e periods many years would be continued to her useful- 
tion was | ness on earth. But it was ordered otherwise. 
Only a year was granted her, and that in much 
| feebleness, but in constant assiduity for the good 
| of others, and in blissful companionship with 
| her husband, Mr. Thoburn. She died October 
t | 80, 1862, enjoying wonderfully-victorious faith 
‘as she passed the waters of Jordan. A lovely 
All our sorrows fle@ away, infant greeted her eyes for about four weeks, 


pretensions, but by the pious alter 
the following plaintive wail which sp 
flowed off from her pen in one of 
when her languishing, nervous org 
almost giving way— 









“O, I’m weary, mother, wea 


While its deep heart-thro 
Of a fair and glori 
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and was dedicated to God before she left these 
shores. Hers was a beautiful character, and it 
will live and reproduce itself in some of its 
traits in a thousand successors. Her dust sleeps 
in the beautiful dell on the mountain side 
above the mission premises at Nynee Tal, a 
spot chosen by herself a short time before 
they laid her there. But her remembered love- 
liness, her calm strength of will, her never 
ruffled temper, her graceful simplicity, her deep, 
deep piety, her burning but patient zeal, her 
unobtrusive but greatly-useful walk of life— 
these all yet dwell here. The freed epirit which 
these adorned is seated above with Jesus, or it 


ad . . . 
may be still on errands of love for him in a 


larger field. But these all are concreted as in 
a personal living presence in the memories of 
dearest relatives, childhood and school friends, 
teachers, pupils, and missionary coadjutors. 

The heritage of such a character is precious. 
God embalms it and makes it live to exert still 
its quota of influence by the same laws as he 
makes his Church, his truth, all his moral min- 
istries to live and do their work of molding 
this world to its desired form. Never let there 
be a disheartening thought, therefore, about 
our mission enterprises because so many loved 
luborers do die. A wonderful thing is “ this 
cause of missions which consumes so much 
treasure, calls for such sacrifices, sunders so 
many ties, and still to-day, in view of all which 
it has cost, is to its friends more precious than 
ever.” In the place of those who fall others 
are rushing. To supply a depletion and a 
larger call from abroad, almost a mint of money 
is being raised. God is in our storm at home, 
it is most.evident from these indications, to 
accomplish forbs, we vw not what, yet cer- 
tainly in some formto"mak@ his cause a greater 
and, more than ever before) an acknowledged 
power in the earth. = 

Christian female workers, from among God’s 
instrumentalities of your sex, one, and ahotber, 
and another is dropping out; the sainted role¥s 
already long, and the call is to you for reén- 
forcement. First and deepest in affection for 
Christ as he was when he suffered and when he 
rose, woman’s nature, renewed of God, will now 
not be lost to carry help to every effort of re- 
covering this distressed world to our pitying 
and reigning Redeemer. 


a= 
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TRUE joy is a serene and sober motion, and 
they are miserably out that take laughing for 
rejoicing; the seat of it is within, and there is 
no cheerfulness like the resolutions of a brave 
mind that has fortune under its feet. 


‘cold. 
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THE MAIDEN WITH THE MATCHES. 
TRANSLATED FROM HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN. 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 

T was terribly cold. It snowed, and it was 

evening and already quite dark—the last 
evening of the year. In this cold and darkness 
a poor little maiden was wandering upon the 
street with bare head and naked feet. She had 
on slippers, indeed, when she left home, but 
what good did they do, for they were very large 
slippers which her mother had worn before her. 
But these the little one had lost as she was 
hastening across the street where two wagons 
were rolling past at a frightful speed. One 
slipper was not to be found again, the other a 
lad snatched and ran away with, so that now 
the little maiden went on with her little bare 
feet, which were very red with cold. 

In an old apron she carried a quantity of 
matches, and a bundle of them in her hand. 
No one had bought any thing of her the whole 
long day—nobody had given her a penny. 
Trembling with cold and hunger, she crept 
along a picture of sorrow—the poor little one. 

The snow-flakes covered her long, fair hair, 
which fell in beautiful curls about her neck; 
but indeed she did not think of that. Out of 
all the windows gleamed the lights, and there 
was an odor of roast geese—it was the last 
evening of the year. Yes, she thought of that. 

In a corner, formed by two houses, one of 
which projected somewhat beyond the other, she 
seated herself, drawing her little feet toward her, 
but it only froze her the more, and she dared 
not go home! She had sold no matches and 
brought not a single penny with her. She 
would surely be beaten by her father, and it 
was cold at home also. They had nothing over 
them but the roof, through which the wind 
whistled, even though the great cracks were 
stuffed with straw and rags. 

The little hands were nearly benumbed with 
Ah, a match might help her if she only 
Hlared to draw one from the bundle, strike it 
against the wall, and warm her fingers. She 
dréwmene forth, How it sparkled; how it 
burned! jit was a warm, clear flame, like a 
little camidle when she held her hands over it. 
It was @ Wonderful little light. It really seem- 
ed to "were as if she sat before a great 
iron stove, With polished brass feet and a brass 
he fire burned so blessedly! it 
warmed so begutifully! The little one already 
stretched out et in order to warm them— 
then the flame wet out—the stove disappear- 
ed—she had only’ the little rémnant of the 
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burned match in her hand. A second was 
struck against the wall. It lighted up, and 
where the glow fell upon the wall it became 
transparent like a vail. She could see into the 
room. Upon the table was spread a snow-white 
table-cloth, upon which stood gleaming china- 
ware, and splendidly smoked the roasted goose, 
stuffed with apples and dried plums. And what 
was still more delightful to see, the goose hopped 
down from the platter, and, with knife and fork 
in its breast, waddled along upon the floor quite 
up to the poor maiden. Then the match was 
extinguished, and there remained only the thick, 
damp, cold wall. 

She lighted another match. 

She sat now beneath the most splendid Christ- 
mas-tree. It was larger and more richly adorned 
than that which she had seen through the glass 
doors at the house of the rich merchant. Thou- 
sands of lights burned upon its green branches, 
and party-colored pictures, such as were to be 
seen in show-windows, looked down upon her. 
The little one stretched her hands out after 
them—then the match went out. The Christ- 
mas lights flew higher and higher. She saw 
them now like stars in heaven, and one of them 
fell down and painted a long streak of fire. 

“Now somebody is dying,” thought the little 
maiden, for her old grandmother, the only one 
who had ever loved her, and who was now dead, 
had told her that when a star fell a soul mount- 
ed to God. 

She again struck a match upon the wall. It 
became clear again, and in the gleam stood her 
old grandmother, so distinct and shining, so 
smiling and affectionate. 

“Grandmother!” cried the little one, “ O take 
me with thee! Thou wilt withdraw when the 
match goes out. Thou wilt vanish like the 
warm stove, the splendid roast goose, and the 
great, glorious Christmas-tree!” and she struck 
off quickly the whole bunch of matches, for she 
wished ‘to hold her grandmother fast. And the 
matches lighted up with such a glow that it 
became lighter than midday. 
was never before so beautiful. She took the 
little maiden on her arm and both flew _if 
splendor and joy so high, so high; and aapethere 










was neither cold, nor hunger, nor dis —they 
were with God. 

But in the corner, leaning againg# the wall, 
sat, in the cold morning, the poor Maiden with 
red cheeks and smiling mouth—frgzen—on the 
last evening of the old year, 

“She wished to warm herself,” Shey said; but 


nobody could guess what be she had seen— 
in what a splendor she had 


grandmother to the joy of t 


Her grandmother] 





THE LION FIGHT—A GERMAN PARABLE. 
HE royal spouse of a powerful ruler of the 
East came to him one day, weeping with in- 
dignation, to seek revenge against a delinquent 
and offender of her majesty. Behold, said she, 
the criminal brought me an ornament of precious 
stones, but the jewel proved to be false. He is 
already atoning for his deceit in a gloomy cell, 
but he shall pay for his wickedness with his 
life, I swear it by myself. I demand, O king, 
that you condemn him to a contest with a lion. 

O, let us not judge in passion, replied the 
monarch. For how can indignation decree jus- 
tice? It becomes a prince of the nation to be 
free from anger. Is he not the representative 
and vicegerent of the highest? 

Does not God express his anger in the tem- 
pest? inquired the queen. 

No, replied the king, he displays his benevo- 
lence even in the tempest. Ah, my beloved, 
man is too apt to form his ideas of the Eternal 
from himself. 

But the queen’s anger increased and she said, 
God also hates and punishes the delinquent, and 


| he has not given the sword to kings without a 


purpose. I only ask that justice be done the 
criminal. His death has been announced to him. 
There is no alternative! 

Well, said the king, be it so! to-morrow! 

When on the following day the hour arrived, 
and the drums proclaimed the bloody spectacle, 
the queen arose with a splendid train and re- 
joiced in her heart at the triumph of her in- 
dignation. For revenge is like a cooling cordial 
to the burning mind. 

The herald opened the lists, the delinquent 
stood there trembling, and the drams beat again. 
But behold, insted ofea ion came a white, 
harmless lamb, ayd familiarly approached the 


tremblin he drums ceased, and the 
sweet of harps and flutes was heard; and 
the b cringed at the feet of the victim, and 


lgoked mildly in his face. 

Then the eyes of the queen rested on her 
spouse, and she blushed. But the king said, 
That look, my beloved, is an evidence to me that 
I have exercised the right of retaliation. He 
who deceived you is deceived in return, and to 
you will be given the noble, instead of the base! 
The blush on your cheeks, which appears to me 
more beautiful than the royal purple that adorns 
you, is also my reward. For your countenance 
assures me that I have acted like the represent- 
ative and vicegerent of the highest ! 

Then the drums announced the termination of 
the spectacle, and the people cried, All hail, our 
king and queen! 
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OUR EXCELLENT WOMEN OF THE 
OLDEN TIME. 


BY 8. G. ARNOLD, E8Q. 
HE book which has made its appearance 
under this title would be swelled to very 
unreasonable dimensions if it noticed a tithe of 
those who might be gathered under its compre- 
hensive head. If it dealt with our literary 
women, or our learned women, or our distin- 
guished women the circle would be greatly 
narrowed, and I should not venture to lay my 
offering on the altar of your magazine. But if 
excellence entitles a woman to honorable men- 
tion in the world’s history, then we may turn 
to the annals of Methodism for some of their 
most illustrious pages. The devotion, faith, 
and heroism of the pioneers of Methodism have 
recently attracted much attention, but there is 
far more behind, and the examples were as con- 
spicuous among the women as among the men. 
I rejoice that their noble part in the great 
work is not to be forgotten, and to rescue one 
blessed name from oblivion I send you these 
pages. 

Erea Judd was from an old Puritan family 
of New England, whose footprints should still 
be on Plymouth Rock, and whose branches are 
among the most honored of the sons of the Pil- 
grims. Her brother, Dr. Elnathan Judd, resi- 
ded long at Paris Hill, New York, and gave 
one son to the Methodist itinerancy in Michigan, 
and another—Dr. Garret P. Judd—to the Sand- 
wich Island mission. This last was conspicu- 
ously ¢onnected with the island government for 
many yéars, and came to this country in 1850 
in charge of the present king and his brother. 

Erea’s father was ae@oldigr in the army of 
Washington, and died soon @fter the war of a 
disease contracted during his sence. The 
family property was mostly sunk by"€he dis- 
orders of those times, but her mother Was a 
woman of character, and kept the child 
together, though their advantages for education 
were limited. 

Erea was born in Connecticut in 1768, and in 
1790, when twenty-two years old, was married 
to Smith Arnold, afterward one of the pioneer 
ministers of the Methodist Church. Soon after 
their marriage they emigrated to Central New 
York, and took up land in Herkimer county, 
some twenty miles east of where the city of 
Utica now stands. The settlement consisted at 
first of about a dozen families, and was in the 
midst of a dense, unexplored forest; but it did 
not take the Methodist “circuit-rider” long to 
find it. 

Vou. XXIII.—22 


Jonathan Newman, in making his border ex- 
plorations, reached the neighborhood, and Mr. 
Arnold went five miles to hear him. He was 
then an Episcopalian, and greatly prejudiced 
against the Methodists; but he was impressed 
by the discourse, and arranged with the preacher 
to come and preach at his house. Mrs. Arnold 
was a Presbyterian, and had been educated in 
the high Calvinistic ideas of New England; but 
she was pleased to have religious services at 
her house, and awaited the coming of the 
preacher with anxious expectation. He came 
at last, and the house was filled. For the first 
time she was taught that Christ died for all 
mankind, and not merely for the “chosen few,” 
and she said to herself, ‘This is God’s truth.” 

Mr. Newman at once formed a class of six 
persons, Mr. and Mrs. Arnold being among the 
number, and joining as seekers. The “Church 
in the wilderness” was not very formidable in 
numbers, but it soon enlarged, and both these 
young persons in due time found occasion for 
abundant rejoicing, and walked sweetly together 
in the bonds of Christian love for the next fifty 
years. Mr. Arnold soon began to hold meet- 
ings and display gifts which attracted the notice 
of the Church, and in 1800 he joined what was 
then the Philadelphia Conference, but when the 
New York Conference was set off a year later 
he fell into the new division. 

The demands of the service in the immense 
circuits of that day, often stretching over a 
length of one hundred and fifty miles, took the 
preacher from his home for long periods; and, 
as Mr. Arnold did not move his family for 
several years after he entered the work, he was 
often absent for three and six months at a time. 
“The harvest was great, the laborers were 
few.” During these long periods of absence the 
young wife, with a flock of growing children to 
care for and educate, had her heart and hands 
abundantly full. Her own provident care ad- 
ministered mostly to the wants of the family, 
for the remittances which a Methodist preacher 
was able to make in those times were “few 
gnd far between.” 

She was often without money, sometimes 
ood, and not unfrequently without the 
sympathy of friends. But in the 
er trials she bore herself heroically, 
she must endure all and suffer all 
of that cause to which she had 
er life. But her family cares and 
jd not prevent her from acting an 
and devoted part in the work 
She was in the habit of 
bors together on the Sab- 
m on the duties of religion, 
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reading a portion of the Word of God to them, 
praying with them, and then reading a sermon 
from Mr. Wesley’s collection, at that time the 
chief staple of Methodist literature. 

Very poor, separated for long months from 
the husband of her affections, in a new and 
rude country, and with a family of little ones 
depending on her for bread, there were times 
when the darkness was impenetrable, and there 
was not even a silver lining to the overhanging 
clouds. On one of these occasions she had 
prayed earnestly and long. The flour had all 
disappeared from the sack, the meat barrel was 
empty, there was no money in her purse, and 
the snows of Winter were piled up so deeply 
around the house as absolutely to shut her in. 
It seemed to her that relief was out of the 
question, and that she and her children must 
come to beggary if not to starvation. In this 
frame of mind the night closed in, and, lying 
down with her little ones to seek its accustomed 
repose, like Jacob, she dreamed. She thought 
that a heavenly messenger appeared to her with 
cheering words, bidding her not to despond, and 
assuring her that there was money in the till 
of the family chest, which was an “institution” 
among emigrants, and that whenever she was 
in need she could go and take from it what- 
ever was necessary for the supply of her abso- 
lute wants. 

When she arose in the morning the fresh- 
fallen snow had banked up all the avenues to 
the house, and as far as the eye could reach 
was one interminable ocean of white, relieved 
only by skeleton trees that stood out against 
the dark-blue sky. She looked out, feeling— 
O, how desolate! But in a moment her dream 
came vividly to her mind, and she turned away 
from the window and went instinctively to the 
chest. She opened the lid, then searched through 
the till. Alas! the dream was not realized. 
But while she was yet fumbling over the con- 
tents she heard sleigh-bells; they stopped in 
front of the house. Then came a knock at the 
door, and when it was opened a neighbor en 
tered with cheerful greetings, and left a mek 


flour and a piece of meat. 












The dream was solved. She said If, 
“So long as I pursue the way of d I shall 
be sustained. My Father’s chest hgs always 
money in the till. ‘Trust in t rd and 


verily thou shalt be fed.’” 
with her through life. She was 
condition of dependence, but shB never failed 
to remember that, when all ot resources of | 
supply were exhausted, th as money for 
her in the “till,” on whh she could draw 
with absolute certainty. Bl@ssed faith! “Your | 





Father knoweth that ye have need of all these 
things.” 

It was probably seven or eight years after 
Mr. Arnold entered the active work of the 
ministry before he moved his family regularly 


(on the “circuit” to which he was appointed. 


Mrs. Arnold was every-where welcomed as the 
co-laborer of her husband, and always entered 
actively and zealously into every movement to 
promote the interest of the Redeemer’s king- 
dom. Her first essay in “circuit” life will 
serve as an example of much more which my 
space will not allow me to tell. In the neigh- 
borhood was a wealthy farmer by the name of 
Hudson, who, with his wife, had been reached 
by the Gospel in their old age and converted. 
His family was grown up, and the young peo- 
ple were much devoted to social pleasure. 

After their conversion the father and mother 
felt that they ought to have family prayer, en- 
tertain the ministers, and open their house to 
the class meeting and prayer meeting. But the 
cross was too heavy. The young people had 
full sway in the household, and it was not easy 
to break in on usages and habits allowed and 
encouraged for so many years. When Mrs. 
Arnold arrived these good people greeted her 
as a messenger sent for their relief. Mrs. Hud- 
son said, “We have long looked for your ar- 
rival. We need help, and we feel that we shall 
find it in you.” She was not disappointed. 
They counseled together, talked over the course 
of conduct which duty required, and then 
kneeled together and asked direction from God. 
Mr. and Mrs. Hudson were frequent visitors at 
Mrs. Arnold’s house, where these religigts con- 
sultations were renewed, and where.they soon 
gathered strength foam the burdens which they 
had to bear. ~ 

It was not long before the occasion arose 
which was {6 testtheir newly-acquired strength. 
The y@ung people had invited a large company 
r associates to meet at the Hudson man- 
m on Sunday evening. When the company 
had assembled Mr. and Mrs. Hudson entered 
the room with much trembling, but determined, 
in the fear of God, to break up this Sabbath 
festivity. Mr. Hudson spoke to the company. 
He said that he and his wife had determined to 
change their course of living, and to act not 
merely for this world, but for that which was 
to come. They thought that such gatherings 
on Sunday were contrary to God’s Word, and 
wrong, and it was against their wishes that 
their house had been opened for such a pur- 






| pose. They therefore desired that the company 


would leave. 
A bomb-shell bursting among the company 
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would hardly have scattered them more effectu- 
ally, and many left in a high state of indigna- 
tion. A young lady who was brought up in 
the Hudson family was particularly hurt, and, 
gathering her things together, left the house, as 
she said, forever. The sons were sorely morti- 
fied and tried, and the matter was the subject 
of much gossip for many miles around. But a 
course so positive settled all the questions at 
issue. Mr. Hudson immediately established 
family prayer and opened his doors for religious 
meetings; his house was ever after the home 
of the minister, and in the course of the next 
year all his children were converted, and walked 
with him pleasantly through the thorny mazes 
of life. 

It was not long before the close social and 
religious ties thus formed between these fami- 
lies had to be broken. Mr. Arnold was removed 
to another field of labor, and his family must 
follow. The Hudsons remonstrated, and offered 
to provide a full support for the family if they 
would remain; but this could not be, and they 
parted, commending each other to God and the 
word of his grace. 

They removed to Manheim. The country was 
a great wilderness, sparsely inhabited, and the 
vast and luxuriant forests were still patrolled 
by wild beasts, and bears and wolves were the 
terror of the settlers. But Mrs. Arnold, in the 
absence of her husband, was accustomed to take 
one of her children by the hand and go two 
miles through the woods to another settlement 
to attend a prayer meeting. “I can remem- 
ber,’-writes one of her daughters, “of going to 
this mé@eting with my mother. I was probably 
about eighteyears old, and was always thinking 
of the dangers anthwatciing for the bears; but 
mother pacified me WY sayig that God would 
take care of us. I rememde¢ alarm, and 
ed out, 


my father among them, to hunt at 
that he was finally killed near the path 
we traversed in going to the prayer meeting. 


Mrs. Arnold was feeble in health and natu- | 
rally timorous, but when any duty was clear fj 


she never hesitated on account of danger. The 
writer remembers that, in her old age, she 
wanted to visit a sick friend, a mile or more | 
distant, and too far for her to walk. One of 
her sons was breaking a fractious colt to har- 
ness, and she rode with him behind the wild | 
and giddy horse rather than not pay her visit 
of mercy, though under other circumstances she | 
would have regarded it as the hight of pre- 
sumption. 

She had been accustomed in her father’s 
house to the comforts and social advantages of | 





| anticipated * 


the middle classes of New England; but in this 
front‘er itinerancy, at that early day, she was 
deprived of nearly all the ordinary social en- 
joyments. The work was new and poorly paid, 
and there was no systematic provision for the 
support of the minister's family. The conse- 
quence was, that with a large family, which 
required attention and means, she often found 
herself in the most obscure circles, away from 
schools, without the ordinary comforts of life, 
and without that kindly sympathy which every 
minister and minister’s family so much need. 
But none of,her children ever remember to 
have heard a murmur or complaint from her 
lips. They remember that she sometimes wept, 
that she often spoke of God’s goodness, that she 
frequently uttered ejaculations of praise and 
thanksgiving, but never seemed to feel that 
there was any thing wrong in his dealing with 
her or her family. 

On Chatham circuit the provision made for 
the preacher was very insufficient, not to say 
mean; but it was accepted as usual without 
complaint, and the house was soon filled with 
young people who were inquiring the way of 
life. In due time they removed to a house 
owned by Captain Hudson, and near his own 
ample residence, where their condition was 
greatly improved. This Captain Hudson was a 
wealthy farmer, whose house was the “head- 
quarters” of Methodism. The cless meeting, 
the prayer meeting, the quarterly meeting, the 
stewards’ meeting, meetings for business and 
for worship were all held there, and his “latch- 
string” was never drawn in when any interest 
of the Church was at the door. It was from 
this blessed house that Rev. William Case, so 
long and so worthily connected with the Canada 
work, was led into the way of life, and a friend 
writes that she heard him preach then when 
probably not more than twenty-two years old. 
Mrs. Arnold was greatly useful here, and prob- 
ably there are some remaining who still cherish 
her memory. 

When Mr. Arnold was appointed on Amenia 
ircuit he gathered together his effects and 
PeMoved thither, as had been his wont, without 
gol farehand to provide a suitable home for 


his family? Methodism was older in Amenia 
than in@any place to which he had hitherto 
been cal and embraced many families of in- 


telligence, ifffluence, and means, and hence he 
o difficulty in providing properly 
for his family, But in this he was disappointed. 
The best proVision that could be made for him 
was two or th poms in a small house with 
another family. Mrs. Arnold was now the 
mother of eight elfldren, the youngest an in- 
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fant, and no words can adequately express what 
she suffered in consequence of the unfortunate 
circumstances in which she was placed; but 
“who does the best his circumstance allows 
does well, acts nobly,” and this Mrs, Arnold 
did. She at once conferred with the female 
members of the Church on the propriety of es- 
tablishing a weekly female prayer meeting, and, 
meeting with a ready spirit of codperation, it 
was opened at the house of Thomas Ingraham.* 
This meeting was the germ of very important 
religious results. 

There was a large circle of young people 
growing up under the influence of Methodism, 
as the families of George Ingraham, Thomas 
Ingraham, Peter Powers, Frederick Powers, the 
Masons, etc., were then just coming on the 
stage of life, and the house of the minister, 
small and inconvenient as it was, soon became 
an attraction to them. At the time of which I 
write there was no church building erected, but 
the place of worship was the school-house, 
where the heads of families took their seats on 
the Sabbath, and the children, taught to walk 
in the same way, from the oldest to the young- 
est, were found in their places on all occasions 
of public worship. 

Among those who were thus attracted to 
Mrs. Arnold's humble dwelling were two daugh- 
ters of Mr. Mason. He had then no particular 
religious status, and was generally regarded as 
an infidel. His wife was a Presbyterian. On 
their first call they remained to tea, and my 
informant mentions that Mrs. Arnold, as was 
her invariable custom, spoke to them earnestly 
on the subject of personal piety. Afterward 
they came often. 

Another who found encouragement and aid 
at this humble dwelling was a young -man, 
then about eighteen years old, not well informed, 
not attractive in his person, not fluent of speech, 
not a favorite with the better class of young 
people; but he had a taste for reading, and 
Mrs. Arnold lent him books. He was denied 
the use of lights by the farmer where he lived 
and Mrs, Arnold put a candle in his hand wi 
the book which she provided. He read 
avidity, his gifts and graces increase Ww 








teacher 
man of 


* When we first entered upon public life 
in Amenia Seminary, in 1836, this ven 
God was still living. While he lived @ counted him 
among our best earthly iriends, and w he died we 
sadly yet joyfully ministered at his Ammeral. Peter 
Powers was still living. George Ingr@fjam, son of the 
George Ingraham mentioned here, w, man of noble 
qualities of head and heart—on fur truest friends 
and best counselors. These have all left sons 








in intelligence and worth, and subsequently 
entered the ministry, and had a long career of 
usefulness. Such was the early history of the 
late Rev. Elijah Hibbard, of the New York 
Conference. 

The female prayer meeting went on languidly, 
and its numbers dwindled. But there were a 
few who were in earnest, and steadfastly main- 
tained their ground. In the Fall Mrs. Arnold, 
with her large family, was invited to share a 
part of the house of Mr. Peter Powers, it being 
impossible to make the little house where she 
had been living endurable for the Winter. Mr. 
Powers was a large-hearted, working Methodist, 
whose house and purse were always open to 
the interests of religion. He used to say, when 
asked how many people he could entertain at a 
quarterly meeting, that he “would keep as 
many as there were boards on the floor of his 
house”—a proposition which in these days 
seems very extravagant, but which he made 
good in practice, since he often entertained 
seventy persons, together with their horses. 

Mr. Arnold was taken dangerously sick dur- 
ing the Winter, and, with two large families in 
the same building, with sickness that threat- 
ened to be unto death, with a suspension of min- 
isterial labors and of the means of living, we 
may easily see that the pastor's wife had a 
heavy load to carry. Tears often found their 
way down her troubled cheeks, and clouds and 
darkness gathered thickly around her pathway. 
There was just one refuge, and to that she fled. 
She leaned on the arm of Christ, and found its 
support sufficient. Nor did the religiougework 
which she had undertaken suffer negle¢t amid 
all her cares. 

Mrs. Arnold, Mrs rah 
ers, on whom the jgpayer 
entered into ; 


, and Mrs. Pow- 


ting mostly rested, 


ir petitions at the weekly meeting 
t d would pour out his Spirit and bring 

young people of the place into his fold. 
he seed was sown in tears, but in due time 


the sheaves were gathered. The following, from 


a letter of H. Arnold, one of Mrs. Arnold's 
daughters, will give some interesting facts as 
she remembers them: “I was then a child, and, 
as the prayer meetings were in the evening, I 
sometimes went with my mother. I remember 
that, after a very interesting season of prayer, 
as we were going home the way seemed to grow 
lighter, and a broad belt of white light lay 
along the ground between us and the fence. I 
was thinking how pleasant it was to have it so 
light, when my mother spoke and asked, ‘ Do you 
see how light it is? I said, ‘Yes, the moon 
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must be shining.’ But on looking up I could 
see no moon. It was clear, and stars were 
looking down brightly from the sky, but I could 
see nothing to produce the steady gleam of light 
which lay along our way. It continued till we 
reached the school-house, when it was seen no 
more. What natural or preternatural cause 
produced it I do not know. Mother said noth- 
ing more about it, but many years afterward she 
often spoke about it, and said she accepted it 
as an assurance that the prayers put up that 
night would be answered. At another time, 
some months after, my mother and Mrs. Powers 
were returning from the prayer meeting together 
when a singular light made its appearance on 
the roadside, and continued till they reached 
the house of Mr. Mason, when it departed.” 

So the light paused in one instance at the 
school-house and in the other at the house of 
Mr. Mason. These were significant suggestions 
to these pious women, who, with one great 
hope glowing in their hearts, felt their faith 
strengthened by what had occurred. Mr. Mason 
is the same person of that name already referred 
to. He was a farmer of liberal means and 
vigorous mind, who had pushed the theories of 
the Calvinistic theology to their legitimate con- 
clusions, and, shocked at the result, had in- 
stinctively turned away from revealed religion. 
Mrs. Mason was a pious woman, whose associa- 
tions with the Presbyterian Church her husband 
did not interfere with, but who had been brought 
somewhat under Methodist influence through 
the daughters, of whom mention has already 
been.made, 

One\day Mr. and Mrs. Arnold were at Mr. 
Mason’s\at.tea, and after much conversation on 
religious subject in ich the facts stated 
above were more oP eed developed, Mrs. Arnold 
said to Mr. Mason that sht a book that 
she wanted to lend him if hé wo 
read it. Of course he made the nece 
and she sent him “ Fletcher’s Appeal.” 
greatly interested in the course of reason 
adopted by the “sweet-spirited polemic,” and 
on returning it, asked if she had any thing else 
by the same writer. 
tive, and took down the first volume of “ Fletch- 
er’s Checks.” He swallowed it greedily, and in 
about a week wanted more, keeping on till he 
had mastered the whole series of this masterly 
argument against the antinomian theories of 














She replied in the affirma- [ 


vival, so earnestly and faithfully invoked, came. 
It began in the family of Mr. Mason, and made 
a clean sweep through the place. The old 
school-house where the meetings were held, and 
where so many were born into the kingdom, 
grew too strait for the worshipers, and gave 
place to a large and commodious church, and 
Amenia since then has been the home of Meth- 
odism. 

The year which Mrs. Arnold spent there was 
a year of cares, of burdens, of poverty, and of 
sickness. She shed many tears over her domes- 
tic trials. She changed her residence there 
several times, and could not shake off the feel- 
ing that she was a burden to her friends; but 
she looked up and wrought on, scattering bless- 
ings in the narrow circle where she moved on 
every side, and leaving behind her a name 
which was like the precious ointment that ran 
down the beard of Aaron. The memory of 
those sorrowful days had ever a pleasant flavor, 
and the tears and cares were lost in the sweet 
affections which clustered around her and went 
with her through life. 

The two subsequent years at Hillsdale were 
not so burdened with domestic sorrows. The 
female prayer meeting was again established, 
and the same round of religious duties faithfully 
prosecuted. Pleasant social relations grew up 
between the preacher’s family and that of Mr. 
Collins, in whose house near by they lived. 
The children went together to the same church 
and the same school, and caught the religious 
fervor of their elders. A blessed revival broke 
out among them, and these were seasons never 
to be forgotten. Several of the girls, eight and 
ten years old, held prayer meetings in the 
school-room, or during the Summer in the woods 
hard by, and these meetings were seasons of 
rare felicity and joy. Erea, Mrs. Arnold’s 
youngest daughter, began her religious life here 
when scarcely more than an infant, but she 
lived to be a ripe Christian, and died in the 
triumphs of faith.* Another girl of the same 
ge, a sister of Mrs. Collins—perhaps a daugh- 
er—afterward married Bishop Hamline, and 
ame eminent for her piety and labors. Some 
the writer met her while she and her 
ere passing through New Jersey, and 
of this period with marked emphasis, 
the pleasantest recollections of her 
ciated with Mrs. Arnold and her 


saying 
life were 
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that day. The books did their work well. Mr. 
Mason was redeemed. 

But I must not dwell. In the Spring Mrs. 
Arnold was called to another field of duty. 
She was not, therefore, present to participate in 
the joyous scenes which followed. But the re- 


family. 
It was Mra, Arnold’s practice, when there was 
, any special aftention to the subject of religion, 
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to visit from house to house and talk personally 
with all to whom she could get access. This 
she did not only in the country where she was 
sure of being well received, but in the city, 
where she was a stranger, and her reception 
was doubtful. To those who remember her 
timorous and shrinking habit of mind this will 
seem remarkable. She usually took one of the 
younger children with her on these rounds, and, 
although it was before the days of tract distri- 
bution, managed to have something with her to 
read or to leave in the way of instruction. In 
the same way she visited the abodes of the 
poor, the haunts of wretchedness and woe, the 
sick and bereaved, and the city poor-house. 
Indeed, her dwelling was always a home for the 
poor. No matter what their condition, how 
squallid, how ignorant, or how imbecile, she re- 
membered that “inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.” 

Her old age was as placid and serene as her 
early life was heroic and self-denying. Those 
who remember her at Poughkeepsie, Union 
Vale, White Plains, Rochester, etc., will bear 
witness to the truth of this remark. She dwelt 
in the land Beulah, and the light of the Celes- 
tial city shone ever around her. In her family 
she was a steady rebuke to every impurity and 
every wrong, and a constant stimulation to every 
good word and work. 

She died suddenly of apoplexy while on a 
visit at her daughter’s in Rochester, December 9, 
1837, aged seventy years. On the Sabbath 
before her death she was at Church and in her 
class as usual. On the invitation of the leader 
she closed the class with prayer, and a lady 
who was present treasured up some expressions 
and naturally connected them with what fol- 
lowed. She intimated that probably all who 
were present would never meet again, and that 
some one might be suddenly summoned to the 
invisible world. She then paused, and added, 
“And if, perehance, it shall be thy unworthy 


servant, O, prepare her for the change, that she 
may come into thy presence with joy, ae : 


with the blood of the Lamb!” 

But she was ready for the summgpg 
day before she was stricken down ¢ 
the poor families near by, talked with 
the subject _of religion, and left theyge 
such comforts as she could comma 
addressed a letter to’ the writer of 
rials, in which, among other thi 
“TI long to hear that you are 
for heaven. As for me, I am 
press through every difficul 
ing and election sure.’ ON 


She also 
hese memo- 
gs, she says: 
full stretch 
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determined to | 
‘make my call- | 
he precions blood | 


of Jesus! Shall it be spilled in vain? 1 pray 
the Lord to refine and purify us, and prepare 
us for heaven. Glory to God for the rich pro- 
vision which he has made for us!” 

The late Mrs. Freeborn Garrettson wrote to 
one of the family after her death thus: “ Your 
mother was a ripe shock, a bright example in 
her generation, and, no doubt, was received and 
welcomed by many of her spiritual children on 
entering the world of light and glory.” Her 
surviving husband, Rev. S. Arnold, wrote on 
the day of her death as follows: ‘“ Dear children, 
you can judge of the pain I feel in communi- 
eating to you the death of your mother, the 
wife and companion of my youth, my watching, 
faithful friend, and for forty-five years my per- 
severing, untiring, Christian helper in the fam- 
ily and in the Church of Christ. She has 
‘fought the good fight and gone to her re- 


ward,’ ” 
——°C90-— 


TO ANOTHER FIELD. 





BY BARAH B. CLARE. 





“Is it my duty to go to another field?’ 
My Pastor. 





Nort now, for the Winter is passing, 
The snow and the ice are gone; 

The earliest buds are burstinge— 
Leave us not to watch them alone. 

Not yet, for the day-star is dawning, 
The tints in the east are clear; 

O, wait till the mists of the morning 
Are gone, and the sunlight appear. 


Thou hast labored and sown amid tearg, 
The bread on the waters cast, —... 
But gone is the pigbt-tim ars, 
p is Bging at last. 
he Summer is bringing 
yas to be bound by thee— 
aif till the angels are singing 
0 hundreds whom Grace has made free. 















We know that the soil is unbroken, 
That the field is barren and drear; 
But has not God given thee token— 
“The desert shall blossom” e’en here? 
O stay, or the laborers will tarry 
And faint ere the work is done, 
Lose sight of the prize and be weary, 
And the victory never be won. 


For the sake of the souls that are dying, 
For the Master’s bleeding cause, 
For the sake of those who are sighing, 
In view of God’s broken laws, 
O stay, and the weight of thy glory 
Shall “far more exceeding” be, 
And Heaven shall reécho the story 
Of riches of grace wrought through thee. 
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BOREAL NIGHTS. 


BY BEV. B. F. TEFFT, D. D. 


NIGHT THE SIXTH. 


HERE is a theory among philosophers, that 
the electrical equilibrium of the earth is 
maintained by the passage of the two opposite 
electricities, from one pole to the other, through 
the upper air. This is the way, they tell us, in 
which the electrical circuit is completed. When 
there is no obstruction to the passage of these 
electrical streams, the world is kept in perfect 
balance. ‘Not only inorganic bodies, but all 
living things, whether plants or animals, feel 
the life-giving influence of this ever-flowing cur- 
rent. But the flow of it is, nevertheless, some- 
times obstructed; or there is too great a quantity 
endeavoring to pass over the aerial wires; and it 
there streams off on every side, and dances about 
in a fantastic manner, not knowing how to get 
along, or what next to do. When left to the 
even tenor of its way, it passes along through us, 
and then over us, without being observed; but 
when opposed, or it gets crowded from its proper 
course, as above described, the portions thus 
thrown off become visible to mankind; and by 
this means we have that splendid spectacle, 
always observed with interest, which we call the 
aurora borealis, or, in plain English, the North- 
ern Lights. 
Whatever may be the merits of this theory, as 
a doctrine of philosophy, or a fact in science, 
there is one thing about it which I have long 
since noticed. It is, that when these lights are 
mosf\ numerous and most active, we feel a 
greater, bodily and mental vigor than at other 
times. Bithermthe outgoing current passing 
through the earth eda ihbitant is at such 
times retarded, thus filling)us all with an ex- 
cessive quantity of the vitaligimg fluid, or we 
feel the influence of the returning 
charges the atmosphere with those 
thrown out of the regular circuit, > 
A philosopher might give a better explani™y 
tion, but he could not be more certain of the 
fact involved than I am. So settled am I in 
the conviction of this fact, that I have for years 
considered myself fortunate if any of my severe 
mental undertakings fell upon one of these elec- 
tric seasons. I have sometimes, indeed, watched 
and even waited for them. As the Greek poets 
used to climb the steep sides of Parnassus, to 
inhale the inspiration occasionally issuing from 
its bubbling springs, so I have not unfrequently, 
and with greater reason, as I think, kept ap- 
pointments with these flashing meteors of the 
sky. The papers I am now inditing, I have 





marked with a name suggestive of this practice; 
for their general title was given to them, not 
only because they are composed in a high 
northern latitude, and always in the night, but 
because I hoped, in the composition of them, 
ever to be able so to arrange my times as to 
have the influence, more or less, of these life- 
imparting splendors upon the movements of my 
pen. Its natural dullness of action needs some 
inspiration of this ethereal character; and if 
there has ever appeared, in any of these para- 
graphs, any thing above the most positive dead- 
ness of style, the style has been indebted for it 
to the gorgeous illuminations so common to 
these boreal heavens; but I find, after all, that, 
like most things on earth, these celestial minis- 
ters are neither regular in their habits, nor reli- 
able in their seasons. 

This present night, for example, had been set 
apart for this present writing, with the confi- 
dence, that, at this clear and frosty season of 
the year, there would certainly be such a dis- 
play of these boreal fire-works, as to render the 
labor of composition easy, if it gave the written 
page no flashes of its own splendor. But I am 
doomed to disappointment. The weather is soft 
and falling; the sky is entirely concealed by 
dense clouds threatening more rain, or it may 
be snow. It is a muddy atmosphere, and makes 
me imagine that the fog that shut us out of 
Westminster, at our last attempt to look back- 
ward into the scenes and sights of London, has 
crossed the German Ocean, and covered the 
horizon of this more clear and sparkling clime. 
Therefore, as the night has disappointed me, so 
I must disappoint the night, compelling it to 
put on a cheerful aspect in spite of its own 
gloomy preparations. We will sit down, reader, 
in these big old Scandinavian chairs, which are 
cushioned finely, and have curiously-contrived 
but easy rests for our arms. We will draw up 
around this towering porcelain column, hollow 
and full of fire, which the modern Scandinavi- 
ans calla stove. We will have our boreal night 
right here, in the light of the roaring fuel, and 

Pbeneath the blaze of this suspended chandelier, 
nd let the outside world grope on in its rain, 
mud, and darkness. We will go back once 
England, and talk over those grand 










re last at Westminster, as has been: 
ad surveyed that sacred and glo- 
own as Poets’ Corner. We had 
out a look or a nod, those chap- 
where rest the kings, and 
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had also, in our impatience to reach the resting- 


places of the more illustrious dead, passed by | 


not a few funereal monuments, which hold the 
ashes or perpetuate the memories of some of the 
world’s greatest spirits. 

1. I had rambled for an hour or two, indeed 
after leaving the nook occupied by Shakspeare, 
in one of my frequent visits to this place, when 
I was brought to a sudden and awful pause, by 
coming unexpectedly into the presence of Sir 
Isaac Newton. I can convey no just idea of 
the emotions that went through me, as I stood 
there looking upon the form and countenance 
of that man, who, taking the few hints left him 
by the Italian and Dutch astronomers, solved 
the entire problem of the solar system, reducing 
the mysterious movements and counter-move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies, as far as his op- 
tic glass could reach, or his imagination go, to 
a principle familiar to every child. Our chil- 
dren have the saying, that “ whatever goes up 
must come down again;” and this great philos- 
opher taught the world that this juvenile maxim 
contains the law of the revolutions, and vibra- 
tions, and oscillations of all the celestial bodies 
throughout the universe. Wonderful genius! 
who, as Thomson justly says, 

“While on this dim spot where mortals toil, 

Clouded in dust, from motion’s simple laws, 
Could trace the secret hand of Providence 
Wide-working through this universal frame!” 


And here is his portrait cut in marble! a re- 
clining statue, on a lofty sarcophagus, sur- 
rounded by works on his favorite subjects. 
Above him is a figure of Astronomy sitting on 
a celestial globe; and his grand discoveries are 
represented in the bas-reliefs chiseled upon the 
enduring stone. But Newton’s real monument 
is the demonstration of that single principle, 
which has revolutionized astronomy, and so en- 
larged and settled the science and art of navi- 
gation, as to have more than doubled, since his 
day, and by his agency alone, the shipping and 
trade of the commercial nations. This would 


be monument enough for any single mortal; but, § 












in addition, Newton has the honor of having 
in his optical discoveries, laid the foundati 
of all those kindred arts, which, as d 
typy and photography, with their 
variations, have done so much toward 
ification of the affections of domesti 
life; and then his single intellect, 


kind, in his remarkable contrib 
department of mathematics, add 


| entered, indeed, the sacred inclosures of the- 
| ology; he did not a little toward simplifying the 
| laws of Scriptural interpretation; he undertook 
| to lay down for the Bible a system of chronol- 
ogy founded on mathematical calculations; and 
| it was here alone, among all his numerous at- 
tempts to benefit the world by improving sci- 
ence, that, as Pouciet proved to him, his genius 
| was not perfectly triumphant over the hardest 
problems ever encountered by the human intel- 
lect. Then, when he came to die, to hear him 
speak so marvelously of the boundless grandeur 
of the universe, and of his own labors as of the 
child picking up a few pebbles on the ocean 
shore, fairly completed the glory of his charac- 
ter, and justified the strong language of the 
British poet: 


“Thy sacred dust 
Sleeps with her kings and dignifies the scene!” 


2. Turning from this hallowed spot, and pass- 
ing many of the common dead, who had nothing 
but blood and wealth while living, neither of 
which can make any man remembered a year 
after he has been laid away in the earth, we 
stand before a singularly-majestic figure of an 
aged man sitting high up on a towering pedes- 
tal. At his right hand, but quite below him, 
stands a robed female, with bandaged eyes, 
holding a balance in her hand. On the left 
another female, with her head covered, stands 
holding a book before ber; and in the book you 
read only the word Law. On the base of the 
pedestal are a sword, a lictor’s ax, and a coarse 
woolen robe. All this, of course, in stone; and 
such is the memento of a nation to the memory 
of the great Chief Justice of England, the Earl 
of Mansfield. We know him well inethé United 
States. His opinio e dgily quoted in our 
superior courts. na more offices than 
most great mgn ever have the opportunity to 
seek. is,e6nnection with the trial of Wood- 
fall, foy{publishing the matchless letters of Ju- 
niggfZave him notoriety, and his legal knowl- 
, fame. Lord Ashbnrton used to say of 
him, that the faults of his reasoning, as an ad- 
iste, were difficult of detection, and that he 
was absolutely irresistible when right. But he 
was never popular. He was a high-toned aris- 
tocrat, and favored Romanism in religion, in 
consequence of which his house was once burnt 
to the ground by an indignant population. He 
was educated in the very cathedral where his 
monument now stands, till he went to Oxford; 
and there he was a member of the same college 
with Wesley, and probably was one of the young 
collegians who scoffed at the origin of Method- 












ism. He was a great lawyer and an impartial 
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judge. But he was not, after death, counted 
among “the loved and lost.” Pope, also a 
friend to Romanism, but as impartial in his de- 
cisions as the great judge himself, writes his 
epitaph in a style, from which it is difficult to 
draw either definite eulogy or reproach: 


“Here Murray, long enough his country’s pride, 
Is now no more than Tully, or than Hyde!” 


3. Not far from this figure of Mansfield 
stand two kindred men, one the Demosthenes, 
the other the Cicero, of modern British elo- 
quence. They are William Pitt and George 
Canning. To every lawyer of England and 
America, to every statesman and orator of the 
world, it is enough, for all the purposes of such 
a paragraph as this, to write out their names. 
What American youth, what youth any where 
of any enlightened nation, has not committed to 
memory the elegant extracts from their great 
orations? Pitt was the most powerful, Canning 
the most versatile and graceful orator ever 
raised up in England; and here they stand, 
with their orator’s robes upon them, as if now 
speaking to such an assembly as they were ac- 
customed to address. But, alas! their auditors 
are as deaf as they themselves are dumb! Their 
words are living only in their published works. 
While standing here, I wished I had brought an 
oration or two of each, which, read in their 
presence, might have cheated my imagination 
into the belief that I had heard them speak. 
In their marble effigies, however, they almost 
speak ; and to behold their attitudes was enough 
to give me a clear conception of their living 
style. \Those aspiring to eloquence should not 
fail, if possible, to see and study the suggestive 
statues of thésé then. 

4. The monumenb.t6 Granville Sharpe has 
before been mentioned; another to William Wil- 
berforce I found in a distant’ 
cathedral; but there was something 
tion with the living phases of Englan 
robbed all these noted abolitionists, possibly, 
their just fame. I was out of patience with a 
England every day I sojourned in London, 
They had for years been setting themselves up 
as the leaders of the world’s public opinion in 
regard to slavery and the duty of universal 
emancipation. They had earned perhaps a cheap 
prestige, in this enterprise, by paying the small 
sum of twenty millions for the forced emancipa- 
tion of a few negroes in the West Indies. They 
had then been belaboring the people of the 
United States for thirty years on the subject of 
American slavery, sometimes sending us their 
readiest orators to stir us up to duty, at other 
times worrying our Government with appeals 







| upon the general question, and at all times 
abusing, in round terms, every American step- 
ping his foot upon their shores, for having been 
born in a country where their own ancestors, 
and against the remonstrances of our people, 
had established the infernal institution. When 
a distinguished countrywoman, who had written 
a popular work of fiction on the social influ- 
ences of American slavery, had expressed an 
intention to see the mother country, her tables 
had been loaded with invitations from the oldest 
and most lordly families of Britain, who be- 
sought her to spend no time at her own ex- 
pense in England, but to accept the hospitali- 
ties of the aristocracy, from one end of the 
kingdom to the other. By such means, added 
to the aggressions of the slave-lords at home, 
an antislavery party had been raised up in the 
United States, which, after various fortunes and 
misfortunes, had finally taken possession of the 
reins of Government under the express decla- 
ration, that slavery was not to encroach upon 
liberty any further. An antislavery administra- 
tion, in this way, had been fairly organized, 
according to the forms of our fundamental law. 
But the slave party had become imperious and 
at last mad against this simple resolve of the 
nation to maintain against the progress and 
universal spread of slavery the constitutional 
barriers of freedom. The slave party rebelled; 
they resolved to overthrow a government which 
they could not continue to control to the behoof 
and benefit of human bondage; and they had 
managed, by means the most tyrannical, to com- 
pel the people of eleven States to conspire to 
the destruction of their country. One year and 
a half a relentless war had been waged by the 
advocates of slavery, and for the avowed pur- 
pose of erecting a new government, of which 
slavery was to be, in their own words, “the 
chief corner-stone ;” and now, here I had found 
myself, after all these things had taken place, on 
the soil of this antislavery England. But what 
had I heard, and what did I continue to hear, 
seo these champions of universal freedom? 
When the fratricidal arm was raised to strike 
of existence a country constitutionally 
o liberty, had a word of remonstrance 
ed by the leading men of England? 
e Constitutional President, a devoted 
Mliberty, and the head of the great 
party of fregdom, was compelled to call out his 
first troops }o defend his Capital, had a cheer 
gone over todhim from the shores of this anti- 
slavery nation? * When, a few months afterward, 
the party in r declared and established 
universal freedom Within the District of Colum- 
bia, the seat of @hat Capital, an end toward 
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which English abolitionists had been forever 
spurring us, and sometimes abusing us for not 
having reached it, had the voice of this slavery- 
abolishing kingdom uttered a lisp of admiration, 
or even of encouragement, to those who had 
battled their way to this great achievement? 
When, following up this admirable example, the 
President had proclaimed absolute and eternal 
liberty to nearly three millions of his fellow- 
beings, whom these rebels were fighting to hold 
in bondage, had a syllable passed over to his 
support from a country which has so long af- 
fected to stand forth in the world as the cham- 
pion of emancipation? Not a word, lisp, or syl- 
lable of this sort had been uttered by the ruling 
classes of Britain, from the commencement of 
our pro-slavery rebellion, to the day I was look- 
ing at the monuments of England’s most noted 
abolitionists. On the contrary, I had just heard 
our nation abused as a wicked and unprincipled 
nation, worthy of the ruin that a righteous God 
was sending it, by the landlord at whose table 
I had eaten, for a week, my daily bread. I had 
seen in every morning’s issue of the leading 
newspaper of the realm, a continual tirade of 
falsehood and slander against my country, its 
rulers, and its population, and the same in two- 
thirds of all the papers that had fallen to my 
lot to read. I had pondered on the declaration 
of the first man in the current administration 
of this antislavery nation, that the war in 
America was, on the one side, a war for inde- 
pendence, on the other for dominion; and I had 
but barely finished a speech from the first man, 
politically, in the British empire, who had had 
the audacity to declare, like many of the itin- 
erating members of Parliament at the Autumnal 
meetings, that slavery had nothing to do with 
the civil war in my country, and that it might 
soon become necessary to interfere in her affairs 
to compel a settlement without respect to this 
beginning of all the troubles in our Government. 
All this had I been hearing and reading, from 
nearly every class of the population, at the ho- 
tels, in the public places, every-where, in fact, 
from the day I had set foot in England; an 
here I now was, endeavoring to admire the full.) 
length likeness of William Wilberforce 
founder, in connection with Sharpe an 
of that great antislavery associatio 
mother country, that, amid the silenc 
of their countrymen, had been as 





more than once heard the theory 
England’s emancipation scheme, i 
minions, and afterward in our owgffair land, had 
tocracy, whose 


ter a division in 





far-reaching idea had been to 


the American Republic, that unanswerable argu- 
ment against the continuance, in a free country 
like England, of an aristocratic class, so long as 
America stood forth as a successful example of 
self-government. Frequently, before reaching 
the mother land, I had repelled the ungracious 
insinuation; but I had been almost forced to the 
sad conclusion of the correctness of this sugges- 
tion; and, so full was my heart, that I turned 
away from this beautiful monument with sorrow 
mingled with disgust and indignation! 

5. Our British brethren have harped a great 
deal upon the irregularities that have happened 
in our halls of Congress, I remember to have 
read several severe criticisms of this character 
within a few years past; and it must be con- 
fessed that events have occurred in those halls 
disgraceful to any enlightened people; but En- 
gland has certainly no right to be casting stones 
at us. There is no deliberative body in the 
world, I think, whose annals have more of these 
scenes of disorder than the British Parliament. 
Right here, for example, within the quiet in- 
closures of this grand old cemetery, I am stand- 
ing before a most costly and magnificent piece 
of sculpture, which carvies down to all genera- 
tions the assassination of a cabinet minister by 
a man more to be dreaded even than Bully 
Brooks. It is an effigy of the Rt. Hon. Spencer 
Percival, Chancellor of the Exchequer, who, in 
1812, was shot dead in the lobby of the House 
of Commons as he was proceeding to his place. 
The assassin’s name was Bellingham, who had 
long had a quarrel with the minister; and he 
took, in this foul manner, his revenge. Nations, 
as well as individuals, would do as well #6 look 
after their own shortcomings, as to kunt for 
opportunities to defame theirgteighbors. The 
conception of the a is beautiful and touch- 
ing. The minister)lies cold in death, while a 



















statue of P at his head weeping; and 
the fig of Truth and Temperance, said to 
have n leading traits of the great man’s 


ter, are standing at his feet. Above this 
me there is another, full of animation and 
even of excitement. It is a representation of 
the lobby at the moment when the minister had 
just received the fatal shot. No one can look 
upon this creation of the chisel without emotion; 
and the lesson to be learned from it is, that 
human nature is about the same in every coun- 
try, leaving to no one the opportunity to re- 
proach other nations, It would be more en- 
lightened, evincing a wider acquaintance with 
the facts of history, for every people to sorrow 
with every other people at the occurrence of 
such sad proofs of the sinfulness of a common 
nature. 
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6. Here is the recumbent statue of Charles 
James Fox, whom the reader will remember as 
one of the greatest of the more recent of En- 
glish statesmen. He died in 1806, and the 
statue is the work of Westmacott. When Fox 
was a boy, his leading quality was that of de- 
structiveness. Nothing could stand before his 
propensity to destroy whatever fell within his 
reach. His father strangely indulging this pro- 
pensity, gave him once a watch for the mere 
gratification of seeing the boy knock it to pieces 
with a hammer. Such was the beginning of a 
man, who, through a long and brilliant career, 
was marked for his conservatism in politics. It 
is an adage, that “the boy is the father of the 
man;” but Fox is not the only person known 
to history, whose manhood disappointed all the 
tendencies and prognostications of his youth. 
Parents, who have to mourn over the wayward- 
ness of their children, may derive comfort and 
hope from the life of Fox. But I see him now 
in the hour and article of death. He seems to 
have been smitten by the destroyer, but he has 
not yet expired. He is lying upon a couch ina 
sort of half-sitting posture, with his head lean- 
ing against the breast of Liberty, while Peace is 
weeping at his feet. There, too, kneels an Af- 
rican, whose clasped hands and agonized face 
indicate his anxiety for his great patron’s life. 
When we remember how wonderfully Fox ex- 
erted his great abilities against Lord North in 
favor of our national independence; how he 
stood up even in opposition to the King; how 
he defied and then triumphed over that mon- 
arch, who, on one occasion, vainly employed his 
wholé,personal influence and all his means to 
defeat the reélection of this great man to Par- 
liament, fromthe very borough where they both 
resided; how he oppo e policy of throwing 
England into the Europea war against Napo- 
leon, when the Frenchman Bag wn no dispo- 
sition to do any thing but to reform abuses 
and restore the dignity and power of Ris own 
country; and when we consider his nuniéfous 
and great services to the cause of humanity 
throughout the world, oftentimes against the 
less enlightened policy of Sheridan, and Burke, 
and Pitt, we look upon this piece of art with 
sorrow mixed with pride. We mourn, even 
now, at the loss to the world of so great and 
true a man; and we are proud of our lineage, 
seeing that our mother-land has produced at 
least one man who dared to resist the prejudices, 
ambition, and power of an aristocracy, which, in 
our day, finds no commoner bold enough to 
meet it and scorn its utmost vengeance while in 
the act of doing right. All honor, with all his 
faults, to Charles James Fox! 









TO MY IDEAL. 


BY MARY E. NEALY. 





O THOU, the sweetener of my hours of sorrow, 
Thou silver lining to my darkest sky, 

Thou rift of sunshine, lighting up each morrow, 
Thou beautiful, and true, and good, and high! 


My soul to-night is dark, and sad, and lonely; 

Thy presence can bring peace, and hope, and love, 
For thee I long and yearn, and for thee only; 

For thou alone canst part the clouds above. 


How I remember, in my lonely childhood, 
Thou led’st me on amid the trees and flowers, 
Telling me all the mysteries of the wildwood, 
Flinging enchantment ‘round my darkest hours; 


Leading me down the hills, the soft streams over, 
Gathering bright pebbles as I strolled along, 

Or through the mead to hunt the four-leaved clover, 
My bonnet lost, my heart brimful of song! 


And when my spirit grew mature and older, 
And childhood’s bright illusions wore away, 

To show me only how much harder, colder, 
This outer life we live from day to day— 


Where we are never known unto each other, 
The spirit starved, the body only fed; 

Where every high emotion we must smother 
Till heart, and soul, and feeling all are dead. 


Had it not been for thee, thou blest Ideal, 

To shed upon my soul thy heaven-born light, 
My frame had sunk beneath the chilling real, 

I could not live where all is night—dark night. 


And sometimes in my dreams my heart is laden 
With such a sense of thy loved presence near, 
My spirit revels in a blissful Aiden, 
Unchecked, unchilled by coldness, doubt, or fear. 


We roam together in a blessed Beulah 

Where heart is known to heart, and soul to soul; 
Where mind can fathom mind, and echo truly 

The glorious hopes that through the spirit roll. 


Where every perfect thought, each deep emotion, 
May find an answer in a kindred stream, 

And flowing in completion toward the ocean, 
Prove life no false mirage—no empty dream. 


O one such hour were worth uncounted ages 
Of this slow dropping down to sure decay, 

If thou couldst read to me the shining pages 
Writ by the bards whose homes are far away. 


hy, I wonder, can you come no nearer! 
too sinful, or is death too drear? 
presence to my soul is dearer 







brow of thought, thy heavenward pinion, 


And lead with thee to-thy home on high! 


For I have s ‘uggled till my soul is weary 
To reach thy ty I can not live alone. 

Come, come, my life js sad, and lone, and dreary— 
Come to me, spirif} worshiped though unknown. 
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MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 





BY ANNA BINGEN, 


CHAPTER FIRST. 
“ (NOME on, Em; you can finish your compo- 
sition to-morrow, and I want you to walk 
with me.” 

Emily Bradshaw, a bright, intelligent-looking 
girl of seventeen, shook her head as she replied, 
“T can’t, Lottie, I must finish it now; and 
besides I’m going to sister Mary’s before I go 
home, so I should n’t go but one square with 
you.” 

“Why, you were there last night and night 
before. I think you are very devoted to the 
new baby.” 

“ Well, she is the dearest, sweetest little thing 
ever you saw, and Mary is going to call her for 
me because she has black eyes.” 

“Then I suppose you will be going there 
more than ever. It just seems as if you had 
two homes. I wish my married sister lived in 
town,” said Lottie, as she turned discontentedly 
away. 

Emily finished her composition and gave it 
to her teacher, who always remained in the 
school-room and wrote for an hour after the 
close of school; and then, putting on her shawl 
and hood, and taking her books in her arms, 
went cheerfully along the street, as blithesome a 
spirit as there was in all Melton. Melton was a 
pleasant town in New York—a town where land 
was plenty, and people had a good many rooms 
on the first floor and very few on the third. 

Mrs. Elmer was lying in bed, smiling wearily 
as she listened to the chattering of the three 
children who were gathered around the cradle 
looking at the little morsel of humanity it con- 
tained. Lucy was ten, Harry eight, and Eddie 
three years old. They all turned to greet their 
young aunt as she came into the room. 

“Aunt Emmy,”. said Lucy, “ought n’t the 
baby to wear long dresses?” 

“To be sure she ought,” replied Emily, going 


to the bed and kissing her sister; “her little { 
_ toes would get cold if she did n’t.” 


“ Well, I tell vou,” said Harry stoutly, “ 
nev r learn to walk, then.” ; 

“Little babies no bigger than she 
do walk ; you might know that much,% 
Lucy, with an air of superior wisd 

“T can walk, can’t I, aunt E 
Eddie, following his aunt and clixgi 
skirts. 

“Yes, you can walk; you 
man,” was the smiling answ 
this evening, Mary?” 


“How are you 














“Not so well; I think I have taken cold.” 

“Was mother here to-day?” 

“Yes, she was in awhile this morning.” 

Emily went to the cradle, and, taking the 
baby in her lap, tried to put her finger into the 
little, tightly-shut, pink fist. Mrs. Elmer looked 
affectionately at the sister, who, being many 
years younger than herself, had been her pet 
and darling when she was a girl in her father’s 
house. 

“T really think she will look like you, Em- 
ily.” 

“Little darling; she is the tweetest, bestest 
baby ever lived,” exclaimed Emily, kissing the 
little, expressionless face again and again. 
“You have n’t changed your mind about her 
name, have you?” 

“No, I shall name her for you, and if I am 
taken away you must be a mother to her.” 

“O, Mary, do n’t speak so!” said the impul- 
sive girl, a quick look of pain passing over her 
sparkling face. 

Mrs. Elmer slowly closed her eyes, and as 
she did so a tear rested on either cheek. Emily 
hastily laid the baby in the cradle, and, bend- 
ing over her sister, said in an agitated voice, 
“Mary, you know I'l] always do all I can for 
vour children; but do n’t talk of dying, it hurts 
me so.” 

That was the last time Emily Bradshaw ever 
conversed with her almost worshiped sister. 
“At midnight there was a voice heard, Behold! 
the Bridegroom cometh.” Mrs. Elmer was sud- 
denly taken with violent chills, and when they 
were at length checked became delirious. So 
she continued for four days, and then shé slept 
the sleep which knows no waking. Mr Elmer 
seemed overwhelmed with grief the children 
clung in helpless Gelert to their aunt 


and grandmother, add Emily, clasping her little, 


unconscious ke in her arms, vowed again 
that sh Id, if possible, supply to her the 
place of the mother she had lost. 


A Emily the little one was christened, yet 


ily, who had so rejoiced in having a name- 
sake, never called her by her second name, but 
would sit gently rocking her, murmuring words 
of tearful endearment in the unheeding ears, and 
softly repeating, “Mary, Mary, little Mary.” 
She took it entirely to her heart, sleeping with 
it in her arms, and springing cheerfully from 
her bed the coldest nights to stir her fire and 
warm its milk. This watch-care did her good. 
She grew more thoughtful and tender. Her 
disposition was generous and impulsive, but, 
like all impulsive people, she was inclined to be 
impatient of reproof and persistent in trifles, 
and her little unconscious mentor gave her 
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daily lessons in patience and forbearance. The 
reward of praise was given to her without 
stint, and it may be our Emily drank too freely 
of the intoxicating draught. Mr. Elmer kept 
the three older children with him for several 
months; then they were given to the care of 
their grandmother, the furniture was packed 
away in boxes, and the discontented widower 
went west, to be gone an indefinite length of 
time, attending to business for himself and 
others. 

One year from the date of Mrs. Elmer’s 
death found Emily seated before a glowing fire, 
looking abstractedly into its molten depths. 
She was alone in the parlor. Her father and 
mother had gone to an evening meeting; Lucy 
and Harry were in the sitting-room studying 
their lessons, and Eddy and Mary were both 
asleep. She was not absolutely beautiful,” but 
she looked so then, with the warm light casting 
a rich glow on her clear, dark complexion, shin- 
ing brightly on her glossy hair, and reflected 
with tenfold beauty from the lustrous eyes, 
now softened by intense feeling. At least Fos- 
ter Burton thought so as he noiselessly opened 
the parlor door, having passed through the hall 
without waiting to ring the bell and have the 
door opened for him. His was a frank, pleas- 
ant face, one of those faces yqu unconsciously 
trust as belonging to an honest man. She 
glanced up as he came forward, then, without 
rising, made room for him by her side, and 
raised her red lips for a kiss. That kiss, so 
frankly, freely given, would have revealed to 
any of her acquaintances, had they chanced to 
see it) her engagement to Foster Burton, for 
Emily Bradshaw was known to be one who 
would resent Very, indigggntly any undue famil- 
iarity from gentlemeny Yes, they had promised 
to love each other “till death should them 
part,” and now in her greetii@to him, as in 
every possible act of her life, she ys the 
impulsive frankness of her nature to show itself. 
Long and earnestly they talked of the futtre, 
and of the home where unkind words Wer, 
never to find entrance. 

They were to wait a year, for Emily was, her 
father said, too young to be married. 

“But, Foster,” she said, looking suddenly 
into his face, “I must take little Mary with 
me. I could n’t give her up.” ’ 

“You may depend upon it, I shall never ask 
you to do so,” said the young man seriously. 





Before Emily could answer the door was sud- | she added 


denly burst open, and Lucy, rushing to her, 
threw her arms around her neck, sobbing bit- 











terly as she tried to hide her tearful face. 
“Why, Lucy, Lucy,” exclaimed Emily, “ what | 


is the matter? Has any thing frightened you? 
Where is Harry?” 

“Out there. O dear! O dear!” 

“Ts any body hurt?” 

“No, ma’am,” and then another burst of 
sobs. 

“ What is it, then?” 

“Why, auntie, O, auntie, papa ’s married; 
he ’s going to take us away.” 

“You must be mistaken, Lucy,” said Emily, 
her eyes gleaming, though her heart sank. 

“No I am not. Grandpa stopped at the 
office when he was coming home and got a let- 
ter from papa.” 

“But it is only a year to-night since your 
mother died.” 

“T know it. Grandma said she thought he 
might have waited till the year was up.” 

“O, how heartless!” exclaimed Emily, the 
tears which she had with difficulty restrained 
gushing forth. “I thought he loved Mary, but 
he did n’t; he never loved her, or he could n’t 
have forgotten her so quickly.” 

“Emily, you are not doing right,” said Fos- 
ter gravely. “You should not prejudice her 
against her father. Lucy, I know your father 
well, and if ever man loved woman he loved 
your mother.” 

“ Yes,” replied Emily, sarcastically, “and now 
I suppose he will. tell this new wife that 
he loves her better than he ever loved Mary. 
That is the way with all the men.” 

“How do you know? When did you find 
that out?” 

“O, every body says so, and even you are 
upholding him in his forgetfulness of the dead.” 

“No, I do not uphold him,” and, looking at 
the young, expressive face, Foster Burton 
thought that if she were taken from him the 
world would be forever darkened. But still his 
love of justice was strong within him, and he 
added, “But I do not think you do right to 
speak so before his daughter.” 

She cast down her eyes. 

“Well, I will try not to. Lucy, you ought to 
love your father, no matter what he does.” 
Foster smiled. 

’ and you must be dutiful to your new 
mother, @nd you will learn to love her.” 


— ’t,” sobbed Lucy. “O, aunt Emmy, 
will he-t@ke us away from here?” 

“T do n’@know,” replied her aunt. “I am 
going to the letter. Excuse me a minute,” 


Foster, and hurried away, leaving 
him to soot#e the little girl as best he might. 
It was o ng before she returned, her 
cheeks glowing her eyes flashing. 
“It’s no use jto try to preach patience to 
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me,” she said, speaking rapidly, as if afraid of 
being interrupted. “The very idea of John’s 
going and getting married without letting us 
know he thought of it, and then writing to say 
he will soon be ready to take the children! 
But he sha’n’t have Mary. I won’t give her 
up. Mary ’s mine,” and again the bright tears 
rolled over the cheeks of the excited girl. 

“Does he say any thing about her?” 

“Yes, he says he shall always be grateful for 
my care of her, but will soon relieve me from 
what must, he knows, have been very confining 
to one so young. He is getting very thought- 
ful all of a sudden, but he shall not have her; 
her mother as good as gave her to me.” 

“If he is resolved upon it I don’t see how 
you are to help yourself.” 


“T will help it, so I will. Ill let him know 


what I think of his forgetting our Mary s0 | 


soon.” 

“If you make him angry he will be all the 
more certain to take her.” 

“Yes, I suppose so. O dear, what will I do! 
To think of giving my little pet to the care of 
a cross, hateful step-mother !” 

“ Will she be cross and hateful, auntie?” 

Lucy had ceased sobbing, but her lips still 
quivered, and there was terror in the childish 
voice. : 

“Of course she will. What do you suppose 
she will care for you, only to make you run 
around and wait upon her?” 

“Emily, Emily, you are doing wrong. You 
are speaking wickedly.” Foster Burton’s voice 
was grave and stern.. “If you prejudice Lucy 
against her step-mother you “sow seeds of un- 
happiness for both, particularly for Lucy, for 
dislike is very apt to be mutual, while the 
power will be all on Mrs. Elmer’s side.” 

“There, now you are turning against me. 
Mother began to scold, and I came away from 
her, and now you must take it up,” and Emily 
sobbed, and felt very much abused. 

“No, I am not against you, I only think—” 

But we will leave the lovers to settle their 
own controversy. It isn’t wise, you know, to 
interfere in such cases, though if the you 
man had seen fit to ask our opinion, w 
have told him it would be utterly u 
try to make Emily think kindly of her 
in-law’s new wife, so firmly was sh 
that no one who did so had ever 
and her children as she had done. 

“One would think you were 


it,” she said when her mother triad to reason 
with her. 

“No, I am not, but I exp it. I had n’t 
any idea John would remain § widower.” 


“Well, I do n’t know as I had, but I never 
thought he would put another in our Mary’s 
place so soon.” 

Mrs. Bradshaw bent over her sewing, and 
did not answer. It may be her own heart was 
sore on that point, but if so she would not 
say it. 

“ Mother, don’t you suppose we can persuade 
him to leave the children with us?” 

“No, certainly not; he would n’t be doing 
his duty if he did n’t keep his children with 
him when he could; and besides, it would be 
absurd to expect him to pay us for boarding 
them when he was keeping house.” 

“But we might keep them for nothing.” 

“No, we are not rich enough for that. It is 
as much as your father can do to make both 
ends meet.” 

Emily knew this, and was for a time silent. 

“Well,” she said at length, “I shall try to 
keep Mary, any how. Foster is willing I should; 
we were talking of it just before we heard the 
news.” 

“Well, if Foster for your sake loves your 
niece, why can’t you think that John’s wife will 
for his sake love his children?” 

[« O, that is so different,” replied Emily im- 
| patiently, and in spite of her mother’s remon- 
| strances, she confinually pitied the children and 
| herself in their presence till their young hearts 
swelled almost to bursting with mingled grief 
and terror, and their little heads were filled 
with strange forebodings of what the dreaded 
step-mother would do to them. What it would 
be they could not imagine, but that it would 
be something dreadful they fully believed; and 
poor, timid Lucy said she knew she shoald run 





away and come to hersgrandmether. 
“T won't,” said b ter Harry. “If she 


tries to abuse me Léll knock her down.” 
















“So will her down, too,” piped in 
the shriff W8ice of little Eddie, and he shut his 
chu fist as if to commence the knocking- 


process immediately. 

ree weeks after Mr. Elmer’s letter announc- 
ing his marriage was received, he arrived im 
elton with his bride. Mr. Bradshaw had 
hired a carriage and met them at the depot, 
cordially insisting that they should go immedi- 
ately to his house. As they drove along he fixed 
his eyes penetratingly upon Mrs. Elmer, and 
while he is trying to become acquainted with 
her, we, dear reader, will do the same. She 
looked very intelligent and self-possessed. Her 
age was probably twenty-four or five, but the 
years of mental toil she had undergone made 
her look older. Early left an orphan with but 
little property, she had spent that little in 
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fitting herself to teach. Four years she spent 
at Mount Holyoke, where she learned to walk, 
to talk, to think, almost to breathe by rule; 
where the hours were so methodically divided 
that none could be wasted; where her mind 
and brain expanded as she drank deeper and 
deeper draughts from the sweet fountains of 
knowledge. Then, with scarcely any interval 
of rest, she went to the far West and obtained 
a situation as teacher in a thriving female 
seminary. The department allotted to her was 
not that of the little children, whose affections 
are so easily gained, whose lessons must be 
learned more from illustrations than from books, 
and who, having the most unlimited faith in 
their teacher’s knowledge, are ready to give to 
her their unfailing reverence. Nor was it hers 
to instruct the older girls, the “ young ladies,” 
those who are taught by their dawning woman- 
hood to be considerate of and sympathizing 
toward others, who have some respect for ach- 
ing heads, and who consider it their duty to 
listen attentively to their teacher’s laborious 
explanations. 

No, she had charge of the “ misses”—the 
girls from thirteen to fifteen—those most trying 
examples of malicious mirthfulness whose hours 
seem to be spent in planning how to evade 
rules, whose principal delight is playing tricks, 
for whom the weary teacher would have no 
hope, did not her conscience assure her she was 
once just as provoking. 

Think of yourself at that age, dear lady, and 
you will acknowledge your teacher’s task was 
no light one; that she had to be strict to make 
you dovany thing; that if you thought a three 
hours’ parley would persuade her to excuse you 
from writingya cOwposition you did not hesitate 
to detain her from any thing she might wish 
to do; nay, more, when you would persist in 
such parleying and fretting, thétigh you knew 
it would have no effect, and that-fou_ would 
have to write in the end. Still you talked on 
for the pleasure of talking, and because it Was 
a school-girl custom to declaim about your) 
hatred of compositions. With such a training, 
such a position, and with none of the counter- 
acting influences of a home where youthful 
waywardness is indulgently overlooked or else 
tenderly reproved, do you wonder that the new 
Mrs. Elmer was inclined to be a strict disciplin- 
arian, or that she regarded it as a duty to keep 
the twig very straight lest the tree should be 
crooked? Her face was pale, her blue eyes 
beaming with intelligence, her mouth mild but 
firm, and her light-brown hair as smooth as 
smooth could be. Her conversational powers 
were wonderful, the charm of her manners few 


could resist, and it would be impossible to hear 
her speak of how much the ¢hild’s future nobil- 
ity of mind and worthiness of purpose depend- 
ed upon its present training without realizing 
that she had thought much upon the subject, 
But with all this she had not much pity for 
error, and considered “baby talk” the most 
astoundingly-foolish thing that ever sensible 
people indulged ‘in. Tyranny was the furthest 
removed from her thoughts, duty an ever-pres- 
ent motive. Altogether, she was one whom the 
children, if left to themselves, would have at 
first respected, perhaps feared, but afterward 
loved and reverenced. Mrs. Bradshaw received 
her very cordially, for her heart warmed at the 
calm gentleness of the lady’s manner. Emily 
politely though coldly assisted her to lay aside 
her heavy wrappings, and then Mr. Elmer at- 
tempted to introduce his children to her notice. 
He found this, however, a rather difficult task. 
Harry, it is true, came reluctantly forward 
and gave her his hand, but his shoulders were 
drawn up and his head hung forward, and he 
looked, it must be confessed, the very picture 
of awkwardness. He was soon permitted to 
shrink away from the observation which was so 
evidently distressing to him. Poor Lucy’s nerv- 
ousness found vent in a hysterical burst of 
tears, and Eddy absolutely refused to speak to 
her, saying loudly he did n’t like her, and he 
would n’t kiss her, and hiding his face with his 
little fat hands whenever he discovered her 
looking at him. As to baby Mary, she clung to 
her aunt Emily, and would not be persuaded to 
leave her for an instant, for her father was to 
her as much of a stranger as her new mother. 


—<ccce 


WHAT MATTERP 


BY LUELLA CLARK. 


DesprsE not thou the fiowerless path 
Thou treadest; who can tell 

How soon ’t will open on the plains 
Of heavenly asphodel ? 


Mm» What matter, then, though it shall lead 


: cross the desert sands, 
me: thorny thickets, up the steeps 
Of unillumined lands, 


heats of anguish, chilling floods, 

anes of pain, 

linding mists, through damps of death, 
last thon gain 






The country of continual calm, 
Where fe d fightings cease, 

The goal of hopp, the end of pain, 
The dwellinggplace of peace? 
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THE OLDEST HOUSE IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 





BY MYRON B. BENTON. 





UILFORD, Connecticut, is one of the oldest 
settlements in the country, having been 
established in 1638 by emigrants from England. 
The original settlers were almost exclusively 
farmers, or planters as they were then called. 
It is said that they were even obliged to send 
to a neighboring settlement to obtain a black- 
smith and induce him to establish himself among 
them. The place still retains its agricultural 
character; it is a village of farmers, and there 
are few, if any, manufacturing establishments. 
There are some traits connected with this that 
render it peculiar. I know of no other region 
so exclusively agricultural in which the inhab- 
itants dwell so closely together. It is said that 
originally, for greater security from the Indians, 
the settlers gathered close together in a village 
instead of each being on a farm apart from his 
neighbors. Each farm was thus composed of 
detached pieces at a distance from the dwell- 
ings. Affairs being once established in this 
way, it would, of course, with the growth of 
the place, be impossible to change it for the 
better; from the numerous subdivisions “f the 
land with the increasing inhabitants it would 
rather become worse. The farmers still own 
their land in small, detached fields. Great 
Plain, which lies between the village and the 
sound, is considered the best soil, and this tract 
is kept without division fences between the 
numerous owners—an arrangement, so far as I 
am acquainted, without precedent this side the 
Atlantic. 

A railroad passes through Guilford, but there 
is no line of boats for passengers, notwithstand- 
ing its eligible situation. Even steamboats 
have become too slow for this fast generation, 
and all over the land railroads, following the 
shore or the banks of navigable lakes and 
streams, obtain the chief patronage of the trav- 
eling public. Boats are abandoned to a few old- 
fashioned people who have not learned that it | 
is vulgar to wish to enjoy the beauties of 
way when traveling for pleasure. If s 
terprising person were to construct 
shooting travelers over the country—pat 






The age is considered mythical in which it 
was nothing extraordinary for a lady to ride 
horseback fifty miles in a day, and when almost 
the only mode of travel was by private con- 
veyance. For my own part, in a short trip 
that I took in the Summer of 1862 to this old 
town of Guilford, I had chosen that unfashion- 
able way as by far the pleasantest. Leaving 
my native State I had climbed to that spot 
which is claimed to be nearest the heavens of 
any soil in Connecticut—Ivy Mountain, in Litch- 
field county—and at that time, early in -July, 
it was decked with its joyous banners, for the 
wood-laurel, or ivy, from which it was named, 
was in full bloom in every nook on its shaggy 
sides, A day in this region was passed in 
pleasant intercourse with various friends, and 
then I continued with one companion a leisure- 
ly course toward the sea-shore. It was the 
Fourth of July, and we caught glimpses of 
many little celebrations in the numerous villa- 
ges on the route. Truly the welcome anniver- 
sary had come again, but, alas! with less of 
cheer in its face than of old. 

Guilford had long been a bright picture in 
our minds, for many traditions of the place had 
been handed down to us, and we knew many 
of its principal features before we saw the old 
town. The very dust that we raised in its 
streets as we entered might be the dust of our 
ancestors set adrift in the world again. Guil- 
ford, thus already beautiful in our imaginations, 
we found in truth a most lovely and picturesque 
village. It is pleasantly situated at a short 
distance from the shore, and has some very 
different traits from most of the intensely-new, 
mushroom cities and villages which have sprung 
up in the hot-bed growth <Of4his juvenile 
America. There is dn ahtique, time-honored air 
about the place very pleasing. This will seem, 
no doubt, veryazidiculous to one who has been 
in Englandfin which a town will count its age 
by thofisands of years where ours will by hund- 
reds. But here we may be pardoned for catch- 
ying eagerly at the mere shadow of any thing 
ancient, and for doting upon the antiquity of a 
settlement but little more than two hundred years 
old. There is, indeed, but little ivy or moss to be 
seen upon the houses of Guilford. As is inev- 
itable in New England villages, there is a fresh 










to be inclosed, perhaps, in large, hol 
having them placed at certain stati 
the powder could be applied as oft 


at which 


gers would be forwarded in a ce 
of shots, say from New Yor 

do not doubt that eager cro¥ds would present 
themselves for the trial-trip. 


as neces- | 


| complexion kept on the oldest features. But 
| there is, nevertheless, an air of antiquity about 
a large share of the buildings not concealed by 
the white clapboards and green blinds. There 
is the old solid architecture which prevailed 
before the invention of “balloon-frames,” and 
which is characterized more by massiveness 
than flimsy external ornaments. The interiors 
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show great timbers hewn from the growth of 
the original forest. I put up at a house that 
had been used as a hotel for a hundred and 
twenty years—a roomy, pleasant house, where 
we were made truly at home by the aged pro- 
prietor and his family, by whom it had been 
kept nearly a half century. He pointed out to 
me many of the old features of the place. The 
green, which is a park of some twelve or more 
acres in the center of a village, he told me 
doubtless contained several thousand graves, 
for that was the situation of the church for- 
merly, and the burial ground, as was the ancient 
custom, surrounded it. Many years ago, how- 
ever, the stones were removed and the ground 
leveled over. Now it is covered with a smooth 
green turf and shaded with pine trees. So far 
from those graves having been desecrated I 
thought them ennobled by the process. How 
much more beautiful it seemed that this sweet, 
smooth turf should lie over the dead—a spot 
where children may laugh and play and the 
feet of the living walk above them—than that 
their graves should be marked and set apart to 
be shunned! Now that their dust mingles in 
the common earth, and perhaps the very parti- 
cles that composed their bodies become trans- 
formed into the leaves and fibers of the elms 
waving above them or the grass and flowers 
clothing the soil, it would be a foolish fancy in 
the living that would still retain the monuments 
over the place where they were buried. Is it 
not pleasanter to think of the mortal remains 
of our friends as having undergone these beau- 
tiful transformations, wrought by the subtile 
powersof Nature, than to contemplate them as 
lying in\their graves? Many of the grave- 
stones were removed to the various new burial 
grounds, and some were laidaround the churches 
which stand no longer on the green. A large 
portion of these bear dates more-than a century 
back. 

The poet, Fitz-Green Halleck, is a resident 
of Guilford. A bright little boy at the hotel 
delivered before me, with all appropriate into= 
nations and gestures, his poem of “ Marco Boz- 
zaris.” How vividly it brought before me the 
old scenes in the school-room on the day for 
“speaking pieces!” The boy who had this 
poem to recite then was favored even above 
the orator of “Hohen-linden.” His course over 
the preliminary portions would be as calm as 
could be expected, considering that every eye 
in the school was fastened on his face; but at 
length, forgetting every thing in the grandeur 
of his subject, and identifying himself with it, 
what a torrent of wrath and invincible determ- 


Vou. XXIIT.—23 





voice, accompanied with his trip-hammer gesture, 
when coming to the lines, 

“Strike—till the last armed foe expires; 
Strike—for your altars and your fires; 
Strike—for the green graves of your sires; 

God—and your native land!” 
We, who sat on the little benches, did not 
doubt that it would have struck terror into the 
heart of any Turk who could have heard it, for 
even we, fast friends of the downtrodden Greeks, 
for the moment were half-frightened out of our 
wits. I can remember no sensation of the kind 
in the school-room which rivaled it, unless it 
were on one occasion when the orator of “ Ho- 
hen-linden” brought out with a sudden flour- 
ish, as “each horseman drew his battle-blade,” 
a long wooden sword which he had whittled 
out and concealed till that moment in his jacket. 
I think in this way “Marco Bozzaris” has 
passed through a severe ordeal. It has been 
bethumbed in numberless school-books, and a 
poem which will not become utterly threadbare 
with so many repetitions must indeed possess 
elements of immortality. But this remains in 
our memories as fresh and beautiful as ever—a 
poem that all who have once learned still love 
to repeat. But after all perhaps that subtile 
study of human character,“ Red-Jacket,” is 
Mr. Halleck’s masterpiece. I spent a pleasant 
half hour with the aged poet, who is very viva- 
cious and a lively conversationalist, abounding 
in wit and anecdote. His residence is near the 
green, and he seemed to look out upon it with 
constant delight as a beautiful picture. He 
showed me a particular view—a vista under the 
elms, which was his special admiration. He 
told me many things illustrating the early his- 
tory of the town; and from Dr. Talcot, too, 
another resident, I obtained much information 
of this kind. He has collected a large amount 
of antiquarian lore pertaining to the town and 
its early inhabitants. He kindly showed me 
many records that I was interested in. Of 
some of the families of the place he traces the 
ancestry in England previous to the emigration, 
and some—I think one branch in his own fam- 
ily—back to the time of William the Conqueror. 
I know that this sort of research is much de- 
spised by many, and it is the pride of some to 
be ashamed of ever having had a grandfather. 
But I was pleased to find an antiquarian taste 
that had been pursued with so much love and 
earnestness, The local history of a town is well 
worthy of study by its inhabitants, if for no 
other reason than to cultivate and cherish a 
love of home and place—an instinct that seems, 


i with the roving, Krab habits of the Americans, 
ination would he hurl forth in the tones of his | 


on the point of extermination. 
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The principal antiquity of Guilford is a build- 
ing called the “Old Stone House,” which is 
claimed to be the oldest in the United States. 
In passing it on the street it does not appear 
remarkably old, yet it has stood considerably 
more than two centuries. It is still in good 
repair for a dwelling, and doubtless owes its 
preservation to its massive walls, which are 
very thick. Having been erected at the com- 
mencement of the settlement, it may have been 
designed to serve for a fortification as well as 
dwelling. It was built by the Rev. Henry 
Whitefield, the pastor who came over with the 
little colony, and the stones were brought from 
a ledge about a quarter of a mile distant, in- 
credible as it may seem, on hand-barrows; that 
is, a kind of tray carried between two men 
without the aid of wheels. The chief traits in 
the architecture of the building are strength 
and massiveness. The chimneys are of immense 
size, and the whole structure is of rough stone. 
Unfortunately somewhat less than a half-cen- 
tury ago it was plastered over with stucco. 
There is nothing very striking in the appearance 
of the house from the ordinary point of view. 
Little is seen from the street but a plain two- 
story front, with nothing extraordinary except 
the great chimney at the north gable. But 
how often does man in some unpremeditated 
way accomplish something more beautiful than 
that on which he has expended his whole fore- 
thought! We are frequently struck with the 
charming beauty of some picturesque mill or 
other building on which nothing was done for 
effect, while we pass by without other emotion 
than of disgust some ambitious dwelling where 
the ambitious owner has made every attempt 
to catch the eye. The castles of Europe which 
excite so much admiration in modern times I 
doubt not were built with little care for the 
appearance if only they served as secure strong- 
holds. But Nature has adopted them as an 
added charm into her landscape. So with the 
builder of the “Old Stone House” — 


“He builded wiser than he knew, 
The conscious stone to beauty grew.” 


The only really-picturesque view of the house 
is from the side where it was supposed #6 would 
seldom be seen; there only can be sten the 
best features, 


The “ Old Stone House” occupies @fine situa- 
tion commanding a beautiful view of Great 
Plain and the sound beyond, and feems as if 
well fitted to stand yet more years than it has 


already seen, and doubtless it will, despite the 
work of the elements, if tha’ more insatiable 
destroyer, man, leaves it unmolested. 





PICTURES FROM THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON, 
FROM THE FRENCH OF ALEXANDER DUMAS., 





BY REV. B. F. CRARY, D. D. 





BONAPARTE FIRST CONSUL. 


HE first care of Bonaparte, on arriving at the 

supreme magistracy of the State, still bleed- 
ing from civil and foreign war, and exhausted 
by its own victories, was to attempt to found a 
peace upon a solid basis. In order to this, on 
the 26th of December, the eighth year of the 
Republic, throwing aside all diplomatic forms in 
which sovereigns are accustomed to envelop 
their thoughts, he wrote directly with his own 
hand to George III, proposing to him an alliance 
between France and England. The King was 
silent; Pitt responded; that is to say, the alli- 
ance was refused. 

Bonaparte, repelled by George III, turned to- 
ward Paul I. Knowing the chivalric character 
of that prince, he thought it would be necessary 
to act toward him in a chivalric manner. He 
collected in the interior of France the Russian 
troops captured in Holland and Switzerland, 
clothed them anew, and sent them to their own 
country without asking a ransom or exchange. 
Bonaparte was not deceived concerning the 
effect of this act in disarming Paul I. The lat- 
ter, on learning the courtesy of the First Consul, 
withdrew the troops which he still had in Ger- 
many, and declared that he would not be a 
party to the coalition. 

France and Prussia were on good terms, and 
the King, Frederick William, had scrupulously 
observed the conditions of the treaty of 1795. 
Bonaparte sent Duroc to him 4o-induce him to 
extend the line of his*troops’to the lower Rhine, 
in order to have a front less considerable to de- 
fend. The Kimg,of Prussia consented to do so, 
and promised to employ his good offices with 
Saxony/ Denmark, and Sweden, to get them to 
observe neutrality. 

England, Austria, and Bavaria remained. But 
these three powers were far from being ready to 
commence hostilities. Bonaparte had time, 
without losing sight of them, to cast his eyes 
on the interior. 

The seat of the new government was the 
Tuileries. Bonaparte occupied the royal palace, 
and gradually the ancient usages of the Court 
reappeared in these apartments, from which the 
revolutionists had chased them. We ought to 
say, too, that the first privilege of the crown 
which Bonaparte assumed was that of pardon- 
ing. M. Defen, a French emigrant taken in the 
Tyrol, had been led to Grenoble and condemned 
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to death. Bonaparte learning the news, made 
his secretary write on a scrap of paper thus: 
“The First Consul orders that the judgment 
against M. Defen be suspended.” He signs this 
laconic command, sends it to General Ferino, 
and M. Defen is saved. 

About this time began to dawn that passion 
which holds the first place after war—the pas- 
sion for monuments. At first he contents him- 
self with sweeping away the stalls which in- 
cumbered the court of the Tuileries. Soon after, 
in looking from one of the windows obscured 
by the interruption of the quay d’Orsay, where 
the Seine, overflowing in the Winter, hinders 
communication with the fawbourg Saint German, 
he wrote these words, “The quay of I’Ecole de 
Natation will be finished in the lots adjoining,” 
and sent them to the Minister of the Interior, 
who hastens to obey. The daily concourse of 
people who cross the Seine in boats between the 
Louvre and Quatre-Nations, show the necessity 
of a bridge in that place. The First Consul 
sent for MM. Percier and Fontaine, and the 
Bridge of Arts extends from one bank to the 
other as if by magic. 

Le Place Vendome is stripped of the statue 
of Louis XIV; a column made of the cannons 
taken from the Austrians in a campaign of three 
months replaces it. 

The grain market burned will be rebuilt with 
iron; a palace will be erected for the Bourse; 
the church des Invalides will be taken to its first 
locality, as brilliant as in the day when it shone 
with the light of the sun of Louis XIV; four 
cemeteries, which will rival the Necropolis of 
Cairo,-will be placed at the four cardinal points 
from Paris; finally, if God give him time and 
power, a street»will be laid out, which shall ex- 
tend from Saint Germaind\Auxerrois to the Bar- 
riere du Troue. 1t will be @ hundred feet wide; 
will be planted with trees like.the Boulevards, 
and adorned with arcades like la Rue de Rivoli; 
but as to this street it is necessary) to wait 
awhile, for it ought to be called Rue Imperiale. 
During this time, the first year of the nineteenth 
century prepared its wonderful warriors; the 
law for recruiting was executed with enthusi- 
asm; a new military materiel was organized; 
the levies of men, as fast as they were drilled, 
were stationed from the Po to the lower Rhine. 
An army of reserve reunited in the camp of 
Dijon, and was composed in great part of the 
army of Holland, which had just subdued la 
Vendée. 

On their side the enemy responded to these 
preparations by equal armaments. Austria 
pressed the organization of her levies. England 
took under pay a corps of twelve thousand Ba- 





varians, and one of the most skillful agents re- 
cruited for her in Suabia, in Franconia, and in 
Odenval, finally six thousand from Wurtemburg, 
the Swiss regiments, and the noble corps of 
emigrants under the orders of the Prince of 
Condé, passed from the service of Paul I to the 
pay of George III. All these troops were des- 
tined to act on the Rhine. Austria sent her 
best soldiers into Italy, for there the allies in- 
tended to open the campaign. On the 17th of 
March, 1800, in the midst of a work on the 
course of instruction for the Diplomatic School 
founded by M. de Talleyrand, Bonaparte turned, 
all at once, to his secretary, and with an air of 
gayety said: 

“ Where do you think I will beat Melas?” 

“TI know nothing about it,” replied the aston- 
ished secretary. 

“Go and unroll, in my study, the large map 
of Italy and I will show you.” 

The secretary hurried to obey. Bonaparte 
provided himself with pins with heads of red 
and black wax, lay down on the immense map, 
and picked out the plan of his campaign, placing 
on all the points where the enemy awaited him 
pins with black heads, and marked with the red 
pins all the line along which he expected to 
conduct his troops, then he turned to his secre- 
tary, who was looking on in silence: 

“ Well!” said he to him. 

“Well,” replied the latter, “I know no more 
about it.” 

“You are sharp; look here a little. Melas is 
at Alexandria, where he has his head-quarters; 
he will remain there as long as Genoa is not 
surrendered. He has in Alexandria his maga- 
zines, his hospitals, his artillery, his reserves.” 
Pointing to Saint Bernard, “I will cross the 
Alps here; I will fall on his rear before he has 
any conception of my presence in Italy; I will 
cut off his communications with Austria; I will 
join him on the plains of Scrivia,” placing a red 
pin at San Giuliano, “and I will beat him 
here.” 

It was the plan of the battle of Marengo 
which the First Consul had traced. Four months 
after it was fulfilled in every point—the Alps 
were scaled, his head-quarters were at San Giu- 
liano, Melas was cut off, and nothing was left 
but to beat him! Bonaparte had written his 
name by the side of those of Hannibal and 
Charlemagne. 

The First Consul had told the truth. He had 
rolled from the summit of the Alps like an 
avalanche. \On the 2d of June he was before 
Milan, where he entered without resistance, and 
immediately seiZed the fort. The same day 
Murat was sent,to Plaisance and Lannes to 
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Montebello; both fought unconsciously, the one 
for a crown, the other for a dukedom. 

The next day after the entrance of Bonaparte 
into Milan, a spy, who had served him in his 
first campaign in Italy, announced himself. The 
General recognized him at the first glance. He 
was in the service of the Austrians, Melas had 
sent him to inspect the French army; but he 
wishes to quit the dangerous business, and de- 
mands a thousand Jowis d’or to betray Melas. 
In addition he must have some exact informa- 
tion to report to bis general. 

“That is no objection,” said the First Consul, 
“it is no matter to me how much one knows of 
my strength and position, provided that I know 
the forces and position of the enemy. Tell me 
something worth the trouble and the thousand 
louis are yours.” 

Then the spy told him the number of the 
corps, their strength, their dispositions, the names 
of the generals, their valor, their character. The 
First Consul followed his words on the map, 
which he marked with pins. As for the rest 
Alexandria is not supplied with provisions; Me- 
las is not prepared for a siege, he has many 
sick and needs medicines. In exchange Berthier 
remits to the spy a note, very near exact, on 
the situation of the French army. The First 
Consul sees clear through the positions of Melas, 
as if the genius of battle had borne him over 
the plains of Serivia. 

On the 8th of June, in the night, a courier 
arrives from Plaisance. Murat had sent him. 
He is the bearer of an intercepted letter. The 
dispatch is from Melas. It is addressed to the 
Aulic Counsel of Vienna. It announces the 
capitulation of Genoa, which had taken place 
on the 4th inst., after Massena had eaten even 
the saddles of his horses. 

Bonaparte was awakened in the middle of the 
night, in accordance with his precept—/et me 
sleep for good news, awake me for bad. “ Bah, 
you do not know the Germans,” said he at first 
to his secretary; then forced to believe that he 
had told the truth, he arose and passed the rest 
of the night in giving orders and sending couri- 
ers, and at 8 o'clock in the morning every thing 
was ready to repair the consequences of that 
unexpected event. 

The same day his head-quarters are removed 
to Stradella, where he remains till the 12th, and 
where Desaix rejoins him on the 1lthy On the 
13th, in marching on Scrivia, the Fist Consul 
crosses the field of battle of Montebello, and 
finds the church still full of th@ dead and 
wounded. 

“Dreadful!” said he to Langiés, who acts as 
cicerone, “it appears that this was a hot affair.” 
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“T believe it,” replied the latter, “the bones 
cracked in my division like hail on window- 
glass.” 


—_—co-Cooe 


“PERHAPS YOU KNOW.” 


BY DELL A. HIGGINS. 





WITHERED leaves that fall to dust, 
Rose-buds faded long ago, 

Violets, gemmed with dew-drops once, 
And the words, “ Perhaps you know;” 


These are all—and yet a tear 
Comes unbidden to mine eye, 

As I think of perished hopes, 
And the sunny days gone by. 


Once again, in classic halls, 

Student joys and griefs are mine, 
And I mingle smiles and tears 

With the friends of “auld lang syne,” 


And to one remembered well, 
Reach I friendly hand and true; 
“Brother, how mid sun and shade 
Has the last year gone with you?” 


But I grasp no answering hand; 
It is all a passing dream, 

And thy presence, almost felt, 
Is among the things that seem. 


All that’s left are withered leaves, 
Rose-buds faded long ago, 

Violets breathing sweetness still, 
And the words, “ Perhaps you know.” 


OSC So Seo 


BLESSED ARE THE PURE IN HEART. 


BY MRS. MARION A. BIGELOW, 
Yea, blest—divinely blest— 

Is he who still remains 
In such a world as this, 

Untouched by earthly stains; 
Blest with the smiles of heaven, 

Withepeace the world knows not; 
The peace of sins forgiven 

By a Redeemer bought. 


The world may lay its charms 


a And pleasures at his feet, 


Or all its threatening storms 

May round his spirit beat; 
It matters not—his trust 

Is firmly fixed above, 
And what is golden dust 

To a Redeemer’s love! 


The pure—the pure in heart, 
How blest indeed are they! 
The smiles of God impart 
A beam to cheer their way. 
And they shall conquer death, 
And they shall dwell on high, 
Exchanging time’s uncertain breath 
For life that can not die. 
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THE HILL COUNTRY OF JUDEA. 





BY REV. GILBERT HAVEN. 





THER lands have sacred spots thinly sprin- 

kled over their profane soil. Palestine re- 
verses this, and has but few if any unconsecrated 
spots over its whole territory. Its earth and sky, 
every rock and tree, all the forms of nature 
seem sanctified and set apart for the Master’s 
use. Every bush is like that in Horeb, every 
spot like the ground around it. The like anal- 
ogy holds in respect to the emotions created in 
traveling over it. Other regions awaken those 
that are measurable. We can fathom the 
depths of feeling that Epworth and Wittem- 
berg, Florence and Rome stir within us; but 
those that rise and roll over us as we look 
upon these sites of the Divine manifestation are 
of oceanic depth. No lead can take their sound- 
ings. We sink into immeasurable seas. 

As the profoundest states of emotion are such 
that those immersed in them can only speak, 
if they speak at all, in the quietest forms of 
customary speech, so our itineracy may seem 
and be the tamer from the very intensity of our 
feelings. It is difficult to make selections where 
all is of equal interest. At every step, at every 
lifting up of the eyes objects address us as are 
so interwoven in the great work of redemption 
that the whole divine movement is always and 
every-where reproduced. 

But as we must elect, let us take one of the 
chief of the Palestine journeys—from Jerusalem 
to Bethlehem, Hebron, the Dead Sea, Jordan, 
Jericho, and the wilderness of Judea. It is a 
four days’ journey; not that it is as long as 
that length of time would suggest; but the 
land is in the same condition that it was before 
the days of Deborah, when the highways were 
deserted, and the people went in the by-ways. 
All the highways of Palestine are by-ways. 
There is not a carriage-road, and of course not 
a vehicle, however poor, from Dan to Beersheba. 
Being roadless and carriageless, horses are our 
sole resort. .And they travel slowly, partly by 
necessity of the way, chiefly by that of the 
dragoman, who seeks to lengthen the time and 
so the bill. So, though the whole route is 
easily accomplished in three days, and could be, 
with good roads, in two, we stretch it out to 
four. But as this brings us nearer to the 
patriarchal times we do not murmur. 

Another feature is found in this trip. We 
must abide, like Issachar, in our tents. After 
nearly four thousand years of settled life the 
days of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob have come 
back. Those who would arise and go through 


the length and breadth of the land must follow 
their example and dwell awhile in tents below. 
So, mounted on our horses, we ride out of the 
Jaffa gate and turn southward. It is a warm 
but cloudy and variable morning in the begin- 
ning of November. Four pilgrims, two each 
from distant England and more distant America, 
represent the patriarchs. Probably those ven- 
erable men were as young as these, perhaps 
younger, in their first tours hereabouts. A 
Jew for guide, Greek for cook, and Arabs for 
muleteers made quite a cortege. The guard of 
Bedouins at Bethlehem increases the array. 
We cross the valley of Hinnom close by the 
lower pool of Gihon and the aqueduct built 
by Solomon. The valley here is shallower than 
below, though its declivity is not slight nor 
unworthy of its fame. Nine low arches nearly 
buried in the earth are all the visible vestiges 
of the aqueduct of Solomon. They and the 
great reservoir with its huge walls testify to the 
solid workmanship of ancient times. The oppo- 
site side is soon surmounted, and we move out 
southward over a broad, rich plain some four 
miles long by two wide. Low hills of white 
rock are on its eastern side, the beginning or 
end of the mountains that rise up from the 
shores of the great sea. Higher and greener 
ones are along its eastern side, while at its 
southern extremity is a depression called by 
the Arabs the valley of roses, beyond which 
lofty summits instantly rise. This is the plain 
of the Rephaim, or giants, mentioned by Joshua 
and made famous by David’s double victory 
over the Philistines. The history of those events 
is transparent as light when read on the spot 
where they occurred. The slayer of Goliath 
had become king, had taken Jerusalem and 
moved his court thither from Hebron. He was 
evidently becoming a dangerous enemy. The 
people, who but a few years before were 
slaves, without arrows and without courage, 
were clearly assuming @ commanding position 
in the land. They must be rebuked. So the 
Philistines march a great host hither and en- 
camp on this plain in sight of Jerusalem. It 
is the first time that the chosen city has been 
surrounded by its enemies. It lies full in view 
and just before them, probably only a rude 
fortress; a military post, with a few new and 
cheap houses just begun, the rudiments of the 
palaces and towers that are yet unbuilt. David 
inquires of the Lord, and is instructed to go 
out against them. They flee before him, and 
escape down the pass of Joppa with but little 
loss. They come a second time. Again the 
| oracle is sought, and again he is sent forth; 
but this time stratagem is joined to valor. He 
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sets an ambush between them and the pass 
through which they had previously fled. A 
sound of going is heard in the tops of the 
mulberry-trees, the attack is made, the pass 
closed, they flee five miles northward and seek 
to escape by the same pass through which their 
fathers fled from Joshua. Their long flight 
through a hostile country completes their de- 
struction, and David is relieved of that foe for 
the rest of his life. The plain is admirably 
shaped for a battle-field, if any pleasant, level 
earth should be considered admirable for such 
deadly service. Mulberry-trees yet scattered 
along its sides recall the service their leafy 
ancestors were set to do. 

The higher slope on the east has a traditional 
history as infamots as that of the plain is 
glorious. On its northern edge, looking across 
the valley of Hinnom toward Mt. Zion, is 
a large white building covering a mass of ruins 
called the palace of Caiaphas. Behind it is a 
palm-tree with its branches bent southward by 
the Winter blasts. The tree is said to be that 
on which Judas hanged himself. The house is 
called that of Caiaphas. It overlooks the road 
to Bethany, whence came those who saw Laza- 
rus come out of his grave, and then, instead of 
worshiping Christ, hastened round the hill of 
Olives, up the .valley of Hinnom, climbed its 
southern side where are the Aceldama and Pot- 
ter’s field yet unbought, but in the midst of a 
cemetery as old as the times of Joseph, and 
find Caiaphas on the summit, who there declares 
that it is expedient that one should die for the 
people. 

The hill and valley are soon passed, the mod- 
erate southern slopes ascended, the last glimpse 
of the Holy City gladdens the eye, and we 
travel southward. What feet have been on 
these rough paths? Abraham and Isaac riding 
to the sacrifice, Jacob with Rachel sick unto 
death, David coming to Jerusalem, Mary visit- 
ing Elisabeth, Joseph and Mary on their way 
to Bethlehem, the wise men with the star shin- 
ing over the path, the horsemen of Herod pur- 
suing after them—surely these stones must be 
full of history. Very quiet and insensible of 
their greatness they seem. The hill surmounted, 
a long valley descends before us less level and 
lovely than that of Rephaim. Its eastern and 
northern sides are very rocky. The basin is 
full of olive-trees, which increase as it hastens 
downward to a deep gulf at the lower edge 
some four miles off. The lowest plain is 
crowded with groves. The lower sides of the 
mountain which rise from it on the south and 
the west are equally clothed. Their greenness 
relieves the otherwise barren landscape. On the 





eastern side of the hill, high up from the val- 
ley, but a little way from this northern point 
where we stand, is a white building about 
twenty feet square. This is the tomb of Rachel, 
evidently a Mohammedan and modern struc- 
ture, but located, according to the oldest tradi- 
tions, over her grave. We drive hither along 
the rocky hill-side. The road to Bethlehem 
turns off from it to the east. That village is 
on the opposite side of the same hill, looking 
east as this does west. The pathetic story is 
read where the events occurred. The strong 
man in his agony, the beautiful mother in hers, 
the flocks and herdsmen lingering around the 
mournful tent, the burial, the lamentation—how 
the oldest and freshest of these tales of human 
sorrow sheds its sad and sacred light over the 
landscape! As we lingered a bearded, turbaned 
man passed us on foot by the side of a lady of 
exquisite beauty riding a donkey. They were 
going to Bethlehem, and were probably of the 
Christian natives of that city. Its women are 
celebrated for their beauty, having insensibly, 
perhaps, drawn lovely influences from their re- 
nowned ancestress. Certainly this dame or 
damsel was worthy of their fame. Her com- 
plexion was of the rich brunette of southern 
climes, eyes large, melting, and black as any 
Homer ever gave his goddesses. Her dress set 
off her countenance. It was the simplest possi- 
ble. A white robe gathered about the face 
without concealing it, and depended in graceful 
folds of utter carelessness over the shoulders 
and person. It revived Jacob and Rachel in 
the beginning of their love and life, and was no 
unfitting contrast to the otherwise too painful 
impressions of the grave. 

Across the valley, up the steep side of the 
western hill, overhanging groves and gardens, 
is a white-walled town; the highest and whitest 
of its walls belong to a Latin convent. Here 
good authorities locate the village of Zelpah, to 
which Saul was sent by Samuel when he came 
searching for asses and found a crown. Its 
location conforms to Scripture. Over it lay 
rainbows, not spanning the skies, but clinging 
to the tops of the hills and trailing their coat 
of many colors along the sides of the valleys. 
This peculiarity of the rainbow I have seen 
only in Palestine. Switzerland paints these 
colors on the falls over her precipices, but here 
they seem to fold the earth in their variegated 
mantle. The bow of promise clasped a girdle 
of promise, the tomb of the loving and lovely 
mother, and warmed, it with heavenly radiance. 
Jacob’s wet eyes, beholding like visions, looked 
forward and upward to the higher hills where 
the grave is not encircled by a glory born of @ 
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storm and vanishing with it; but grave and 
storm forever fled, the glory abides increasing 
and eternal. 

Leaving Bethlehem for the present, unseen 


behind this hill, we press due south along | 


through half-cultured valleys over wholly-un- 
cultured hills. Two hours’ ride, part of it in a 
drenching rain, brings us to the pools of Solo- 
mon. “The rain also filleth the pools.” It 
had other effects equally good. So we took our 
drenching as meekly as possible, rejoicing that 
it was not continued long nor repeated often. 
The warm sun soon dried us and revived the 
flowers. The pools of Solomon are great reser- 
voirs worthy of the Croton, They are three in 
number, ranged one below the other, so that 
the upper one when full flows into the secorld, 
and that into the third. The valley before them 
plunges down very steep for two or three miles, 
showing that quite a congregation of waters 
are here gathered together. The walls of the 
reservoirs are of hammered stone, buttressed on 
the sides, built up in successive plateaus at the 
bottom, with steps leading down these terraces 
of stone. The water was chiefly in the upper 
reservoir, and was very clear and sweet. They 
are yet used in transporting water to Bethle- 
hem, if not to Jerusalem. Some topographers 
consider these to be the pools mentioned in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. “I made me pools of 
water.” They consider them as connected with 
his garden and country palace, which he is said 
to have had in this neighborhood, and to which 
he is said to have made his morning drives 
from Mt. Zion. “The clusters of Engedi” grow 
but-.a few miles below the place. Others assert 
that they were built for the exclusive use of 
the temple. The subject is one of that profita- 
ble class of which not a few are found in the 
higher field of metaphysics and theology, con- 
cerning which, as my Uncle Toby remarks, 
much may be said upon both sides, As nobody 
knows any thing positively, he can speak the 
more positively. Certain it is that great reser- 
voirs of the highest order of construction fill 
several thousand feet of this green gorge. If 
of the days and gardens of Solomon, they con- 
vey more vividly than any other remains an 
idea of the greatness of that monarch. No im- 
perial water-works of Rome are superior. A 
ride up a long hill reveals to us the most im- 
posing mountain forms which are seen in Pal- 
estine south of the Spurs of Hermon. They 
lift themselves in steep, round caves of rock. 
The valley hides itself thousands of feet below. 
There is no sharpness or precipitousness about 


the mountains, and hence no gorge or ravine | 
character to the valley. Yet it approaches it | 





in its effect, and we ride along the top of the 
amphitheater overlooking a very impressive if 
not sublime array of summits. This feature 
soon gives way to more moderate and useful 
scenery. We enter the hill country of Judea, 
and for the rest of the day, four or five hours, 
ride through the sacred wilderness. The land- 
scape strikingly resembles that of Vermont, ex- 
cept the streams that run among her hills and 
the woods upon them are wanting. The hills 
are not high or sharp. Rounded masses swell 
out of irregular, shallow plains, rich in capacity, 
but neglected and without inhabitant. Some- 
times the valleys widen out and elongate them- 
selves into broad and handsome meadows, but 
usually they are but bits of black fertility 
between the white walls, Shrub oaks, the wild 
fig, and other diminutive trees break up the 
monotony of the: limestone rocks without giving 
them that stateliness of verdure in which Amer- 
ican mountains rejoice. 

Yet the hills could easily be made to drop 
fatness. They have evidently been built up in 
terraces, and could again be made very pro- 
ductive. The rocks are set loosely in the soil. 
The olive and grape could find abundant room 
for growth on their sides and summits, and the 
hot Summers would make them flow with milk 
and honey. Millions of people could fare sump- 
tuously where thousands now nearly starve. 
Such a population rejoiced in these smoothly- 
molded hills and high, delightful valleys when 
Mary arose after receiving the great annuncia- 
tion and “ went into the hill country with haste, 
into a city of Judah, and entered into the house 
of Zacharias, and saluted Elisabeth.” It was 
in this region that the aged priest’s pleasant 
parsonage was located. Hither came solitary 
and swiftly the holy maiden, Here was that 
reverential reception of the younger by her 
elder kinswoman. Here broke forth those words 
of triumph and prophecy, “ Blessed is she that 
believed.” “All generations shall call me 
blessed.” What must have been the holy con- 
versations of the youthful and aged saints in 
that six months’ residence of Mary while Zacha- 
rias sat by earless and voiceless, but not 
thoughtless? 

Here, too, John was born and nurtured, and 
hence he departed a few miles to the north-east, 
to the wilderness where he was to discharge his 
mission, We ride reverently and rejoicingly 
through the quiet country, unscarred in most 
of its valleys by the Arab’s plow, untrodden 
on most of its hills by the Arab’s flocks, The 
silence is broken only by the whirr of the 
scarcely-frightened partridge. Flowers appear 
on the earth such as glowed along the feet of 
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J 
Mary from Nazareth hither, for we found the 
same wild flowers on the hills of Nazareth that 
we first gathered in the hill country of Judea. 
Faint pink violets were the most common. 
Delicate white flowers with golden petals were 
not wanting, and others of a deep bright pink 
added to the vivacity of the landscape. These 
were the first fruits of the Autumnal showers. 
The hot Summer had made them hide them- 
selves in the cool earth. But the moderated 
heat, and especially the rains, brought them out 
of their hiding-places, and we looked undoubt- 
edly on the self-same species that meekly re- 
flected themselves in the meek eyes of the 
maiden mother. 

Other history lives in these hills. They 
were passed and repassed from Abraham to 
David, but all seems forgotten in the presence 
of this superior history. Yet: we easily glide 
into the earlier and earliest records and emo- 
tions. After riding through the rolling upland 
for three or four hours perhaps twefity miles, a 
broad meadow a mile square opens on our right, 
surrounded on every side with low, rocky hills. 
The north side is the traditional home of Abra- 
ham. Here he fed his flocks, here, they say, 
was his oak and altar, here he talked with the 
Lord and had the visit of the angels. Neither 
oak nor altar remains, and the authority of tra- 
dition is feeble. Nevertheless, we gallop up the 
hill, look out over the mountains of Judea to 
the west, and through its gorges behold the 
Mediterranean. On the east rises the ever- 
girding wall of the Moab Mountains, but the 
valley of the Dead Sea is not visible. There 
are openings of the hills to the eastward, through 
which, perhaps, other neighboring hights must 
give the needful vision. 

On those eastern hills, rough and wild then 
as to-day, Amos fed his flocks till God called 
him to go to distant, wealthy, and pompous 
Samaria and tell the house of Ephraim ‘its 
transgressions and its fate. That was an im- 
pertinent interference of the clergy of one sec- 
tion with the sins of the other, of which Elisha 
and Elijah were likewise guilty, and whom 
some of their representatives in our nation 
have foolishly followed, in the judgment of hol- 
low-hearted priests and false-hearted patriots. 
But when the preachers of Ephraim had joined 
themselves to their idols, God, to save his chosen 
people if possible, rose up early and sent priest 
and prophet from the less contaminated Judea 
to utter his strong entreaties and warnings in 
their besotted ears. David, Joab, and Absalom 
also gather round this spot, as we read how a 
wise woman of Tekoah was sent by Joab to 
cure David of his impolitic fondness of his 





traitorous son, whom he still loved, though he 
had banished him from the city. 

Another spot not far hence sets up rival claims 
to being the spot where Abraham had the 
visit of the Lord, the promise of a son, and the 
revelation as to the hastening doom of Sodom. 
It has one advantage over this site. A grand 
old oak flourishes there. Half an hour down 
the hill through an olive grove between the 
walled vineyards of the valley of Eshcol, which 
here begins or ends, and we come to a side 
valley running west of the main one. It is, 
perhaps, a mile long and a third of a mile wide. 
Near its western end, looking southward across 
a narrow strip of vines with a low, inclosing 
hill, is a wide-spreading, deep-green, aged oak. 
It is at the base of the northern hill, whose top 
is but a few minutes above it. Very quiet and 
recluse is the spot, and one admirably fitted for 
the retirement of the patriarch and the enter- 
tainment of his heavenly friends. The hills 
open a little to the east, but not enough to 
disclose the cities of the plain. If the text 
Tequires that they should be visible from the 
spot where the Lord met him the tree must be 
abandoned. It is possible that the top of the 
hill behind the tree would give that vision. 
The literal reading of the text does not demand 
that they should be in sight. It says: “The 
Lord appeared unto him in the plains for oak} 
of Mamre.” No hint is given in the conversa- 
tion that Sodom was in sight, but the contrary 


rather. “The men turned their faces from 
thence and went toward Sodom.” This does 
not imply that the city was in sight. The next 


morning we are told that Abraham “ got up 
early to the place where he stood before the 
Lord, and he looked toward Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, and foward all the land of the plain, and 
beheld, and lo, the smoke of the country went 
up as a furnace.” It does not say that he saw 
either the land or the cities. They are only 
fifteen miles from this spot, and the smoke 
ascending from them could be easily visible 
fromthe oak. It is more likely, judging from 
the text, that after the entertainment and the 
promise, the Lord and his angels proceeded on 
their journey, perhaps to the hills to the east- 
ward of this valley, and the discourse concern- 
ing Sodom did not transpire under the oak, but 
on some higher elevation. 

All this commentary proves nothing like a 
multitude of more prolix ones by abler pens 
printed in ponderous volumes. There is an 
oak in or near Mamre. So near we come to 
Abraham. Whether it is the oak or its child 
growing on the same spot can only be known 
when we see Abraham and get that and some 
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other difficulties cleared up, if that or any 
difficulty shall then perplex us. We know it is 
of the same class as that under which he enter- 
tained angels unawares. So we reverence it for 
its relationship if not for itself. 

Yet why linger over these faint and early 
revelations of the Lord, when his advent to 
every Christian gathering and his presence in 
every believing heart is inexpressibly more pro- 
found, perfect, and perpetual? Every heart may 
entertain the Lord; yea, may dwell in him. 
“ Abide in me and I will abide in you.” “Ifa 
man love me he will keep my words, and my 
Father will love him, and we will come unto 
him and make our abode with him.” 

We ride for half an hour in the pleasant sun- 
set down the valley of Eshcol between the walls 
of inclosing vineyards. Each is but five or six 
acres, and has in a corner a rude, square, stone 
tower some twenty feet high. Watchmen live 
here during the ripening season. They are 
empty now. The vines, unlike the European 
fashion, grow each by itself, like trees in a 
nursery. They are about six or eight feet apart, 
and the trunk is supported by two sticks with 
forked ends. Nothing can be simpler than the 
arrangement. The grapes are yet famous for 
size. and quality. A gentleman at Jerusalem 
informed me that he had seen bunches from 
here as big as a hat. 

The season had just passed, and we could 
only judge of their quality by a sweet, honey- 
like mixture that they call dibbis. This is the 
juice of the grape boiled down. It is the last 
state which the Mussulman can enjoy it in. 
The» teetotaler can safely follow the founder of 
his schoo], Mohammed. So our evening bread is 
sweetened» withthe rich juice of the grapes of 
Eshcol. 

The vineyards erelong end in a large town 
rising on a steep hill-side. \We pass along its 
walls in puddles of dirty water. close by the 
upper pool—a tank of forty feet square, where 
David hung the murderers of Ishbosheth, and 
thereby made friends of the friends of his rival. 
Then we turned away from the walls, and the 
lowering eyes of the Hebronites, cantered over 
an open, rising plain sprinkled with Turkish 
graves, and reined our horses before our tents 
on the plain of Mamre over against Hebron. 

Quite a lively spectacle was made up of 
horses, mules, cooking, hungry-looking Arabs 
and weary-looking foreigners. Night comes on 
fleet foot in these climes, Day casts no longing, 
lingering look behind. The sun takes all his 
light with him. Homer’s comparing the com- 
ing of Apollo to that of night had an idea of 
swiftness that our long twilights prevent us 





from apprehending. The brisk scene quickly 
becomes sober and quiet, and we discuss our 
dfnner in our tent with a relish not surpassed 
by the most ancient guests of Mamre. We 
might say, in justice to our cook, that we doubt 
if the entertainment was better. 


—°c Ccoe— 
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RY LIZZIE CONWELL SMITH, 
AT last the winds are silent, but the rains 

Brood o’er the far east, vailed in misty dreams 
And shadowy vapors, laced by fiery veins 

Of sudden lightning; but the sunset beams 
Burn crimson glory on the billowy breast 
Of the Uranian ocean in the west 


Below the restless river sobs and moans 

With weary, wandering waves that seaward flow, 
Breaking their silver calms against the stones, 

And mourning ever with such tender woe 
That all their murmurs seem like poet dreams 
Hued with bright sunsets and with starry beams. 


A little while ago the winds were heard 
Chanting grand marches to the victor-storm, 
And through the wild, wild rain I saw a bird 
With golden bosom and faint, shivering form, 
Lift broken wings to meet the storm alone; 
But when that fierce hour passed the bird was gone! 


Now in the skies I see the glimmering wings 
Of Eden's poet-birds; a voice unknown 

Speaks to my heart—‘ The bird that sweetest sings 
There sang in storms on earth, and sang alone!” 

In dreams far through the aisles of this charmed even’ 


I see the angels and the birds of heaven. 


This lonely life of mine, these silent hours, 
Are blest with visionary joys that seem 
Like the enchantments of some fairy powers; 
I bind them on my heart and dream, and dream 
Until life’s pain realities arise 
To blind their beauty from my heart and eyes. 


Ah, then the white sails of Hope’s phantom ships 
From my soul’s harbor float and fade from sight 
Along Fate’s waveless sea. From grief’s dark steeps 
Some weird hand waves a false, alluring light, 

And wild, sad voices haunt the bloomless coast 
With dirges for the dreams there wrecked and lost. 


Still from my soul the golden vessels start 
With embassies of charmed hopes and dreams, 
And voiceless songs that wander from my heart 
To find sweet utterance 'mid heaven's singing streams, 
Some perish where grief’s lurid lights arise, 
But some have found the shores of Paradise. 


This hour with wondering joy my soul can trace, 
Through all the rainy mists and beams of even’, 
The pale, sweet glory of my mother's face— 
The angel of my dreams who smiles from heaven. 
The waves breathe music and the birds rejoice; 
I hold my breath and wait for mother’s voice. 
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THE FRONTIER WIFE. 


BY MRS. N. M'CONAUGHY. 





HERE was a desolate shiver in the dark old 

woods, and the slender needles of the pines 
were cased in ice, while the wind soughed 
mournfully to the ear of the worker, who still 
stitched on by the fading light, toiling for her 
little ones. A boy of seven sat by the narrow 
window crooning away a monotonous song to 
the half-sleeping baby on his knee, to keep her 
quiet till mother’s task should be done. O the 
desolate, dreary evenings, when the dark crept 
up from the open prairies, and entered the eter- 
nal shades of those grim sentinel pines! What 
evil genius ever induced a settler to build his 
cabin there, when the great ocean prairie lay 
only a few rods from his door—the broad, glo- 
rious prairie, with its winds as bracing as the 
sea breeze; its smooth, velvet slopes gemmed 
with rare flowers, and its clear, unbroken sun- 
shine! Strange as it is, settlers from the eastern 
west lands, push further toward the sundown, 
and leaving Nature’s majestic clearings hew 
down the little belt of valuable woodland, and 
with the old toil and pains make new fields of 
poorer soil, while the black, rich mold, which 
produces a fruitage unsurpassed, lies unbroken; 
the wiry roots of the rank prairie-grass striking 
still deeper and adding new fertility to the soil 
which has been untilled since the creation. 

The shadow was creeping up into the wood- 
land, and the mother set aside the unfinished 
work and piled on the pine-knots to the dying 
fire. Soon the little cabin was all aglow. Every 
bare log and rafter was lighted up, and even 
the faces within lightened as they watched the 
cheerful blaze. The frugal supper was soon 
prepared, and with her babe on her knee she sat 
down with her little son to partake of it. Theré 
was a wooden chair set back by the cabin wall, 
but no toil-hardened hand drew it up to the 
little pine-table—no sun-browned brow bent 
reverently while God’s blessing was invoked on 
their humble fare. O it is brave in the mother 


“ Who girds her husband’s sword 
"Mid little ones that weep and wonder,” 


in the old home-land, where friends with loving 
hearts of sympathy gather around her; where 
she knows that in sickness, or death, or any 
affliction, she will have all the attention and 
sympathy she needs. But think of the heroism 
of the lonely frontier wife, who is left in the 
wilderness without a protector, while her hus- 
band obeys the summons to shoulder his musket 
and go forth for his country’s honor and defense. 





It is a mile to her nearest neighbor’s house; 
five miles to the little settlement where the few 
little needfuls of every-day life can be obtained. 
Once a week an old mail-coach comes lumbering 
on, laden with a freight more eagerly clutched 
at than diamonds. If her little ones fall sick, 
she must nurse them as best she can. And she 
thinks with a heavy heart on the little grave a 
few rods from her door, where rests her blue- 
eyed darling, which might still have been hers 
if timely help could have been procured. 

It was a lonely meal, but it was not the first 
of its kind. There is a sort of endurance which 
such a life calls for; which either breaks down 
the nature utterly, and breaks a new spot in 
the prairie mold, or else raises the capabilities a 
great way above their old level. 

“ How the snow is piled up,” said little Ernest. 
“Now I suppose where father is the flowers are 
out and the birds are singing. Don’t you wish 
we could all go to Arkansas, Mary? Never 
mind, the Winter is ’most over now, and perhaps 
father will get home by the time the little 
‘mouse-ear’ blossom is out. Don’t you think 
the war is ’most over, mother?” he asked for 
perhaps the hundredth time. 

“God only knows, dear Ernest. We must 
leave it all in his hands, and pray for him to 
take care of father and all the other poor soldiers. 
Now take little Mary a minute, dear, while 
mother clears off the table.” 

Never did the brother’s arms seem to grow 
tired of the hearty, romping little love, and now 
he labored diligently to teach her the little 
word “papa” he was so anxious to have her 
learn. Sometimes she could be beguiled-into 
pronouncing it very distinctly, but oftener with 
true baby perverseness she remained as mute as 
a mouse. But her little gleeful laugh made the 
room brighter than the fire-light, and even the 
sad lines on the mother’s care-worn face relaxed, 
and it assumed _the natural look it used to wear 
in the far-off early home. A little child has 
led her.heart into sunnier pastures, and the 
night closes happily and cheerily. 

After another glance at the quarters of the 
faithful horse and cow, who were abundantly 
supplied with the best “blue-joint” hay which 
her husband had stored in, she reéntered her 
cabin and barred its door for the night. It 
would have seemed desolate indeed but for the 
frequent upturned glance of faithful Wolf, the 
great white dog who stretched himself before 
her fire. There was real sympathy in his intel- 
ligent eye, and Mrs. Warren could not but re- 
mark : 

“T believe you are thinking of him, too, good 
Wolf.” Her tone and gesture brought him to 
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her side in an instant, and after a few caressing 
strokes of her hand, he crouched down by her 
side and there kept his post. There was a com- 
fort in the companionship of even these dumb 
creatures. The noble horse was as gentle, under 
her touch, as a little child, and bowed his arched 
neck for a caress whenever she came to feed him. 

The little ones were soon fast asleep‘in their 
snug, warm beds, dreaming as sweetly under 
their cabin roof as little princes in a palace. 

Now that she was alone again by the pine 
blaze, the old desolateness swept back like a 
drowning flood upon her heart. True as the 
needle, no one need conjecture where her 
thoughts turned instantly when the pressure of 
other duties was removed. He was only a com- 
mon soldier, to every one else a rough westerner, 
who had left his plow to grasp his rifle; but he 
was all the world to the little circle in that 
lonely cabin. Every general might fall in the 
struggle, but it would be less to her than the 
life of that broad-chested rifleman. Her thoughts 
travel swiftly back over the vanished years, and 
she sees again the pleasant, early home, with 
its refining associations and many comforts, and 
she sighs to think of the rougher experiences of 
her own children. And then she recalls impa- 
tient words, when she has half reproached him 
for bringing her to those ends of the earth. O 
what a sting there is in the remembrance of an 
unkind look even, given to a loving heart! And 
then she thought of his unfailing kindness, his 
hearty praises of her skill in making even that 
poor home so comfortable, and O how fast the 
tears fell at the remembrance! Then the bright 
visions they had of growing rich on these prairie 
lands, and of the handsome dwelling where they 
would spend their old days. Now all the bright 
dreams had vanished, and only darkness took 
their place. Then the little snow-covered grave 
on the prairie came in to complete the somber 
shading of the picture. O it.was dreary, deso- 
late, and lonely, these long night-watches by 
the cabin fire. If he were only there could she 
ever indulge another repining thought? Would 
not every earthly wish be gratified? 

So the Winter days wore on, and the Spring 
came slowly up, with little of the old hope and 
cheer. 

It had been a mild, Spring-like day, which 
had sent little Ernest out to search for his first 
Spring harbinger among the gray, last year’s 
grasses, and the children had gone early to rest. 
Wolf had been restless all the afternoon, and 
just as the moonlight began to glimmer among 
the pine-tops, he started with sudden growl and 
bark to the cabin door, and with an entreating 
glance at his mistress passed the threshold. The 





door was opened, and the surprised woman 
looked with some alarm on the dog’s strange 
behavior. A few moments later a band of 
armed guerrillas swept up to the cabin, and with 
many an oath and ribald jest threw themselves 
from their horses. 

“Now God be my helper,” cried the woman, 
as she hastily drew the wooden bolt to her door. 
With one wild cry her heart went up to him, 
and with a strong faith, that would remove 
mountains, she clung to the promise of his 
Word. She was amazed at her own calmness. 
It was not the coolness of desperation, but of 
faith. The loaded revolver was quickly taken 
from its resting-place, and a glance assured her 
that it was all right. The frontiersman’s wife 
has nerve enough not to faint at the sight of 
fire-arms, and learns to use them as skillfully as 
husband and brothers. It was all the work of 
a moment, and the hounds were at her door. 

“Open it, or we will crash it down,” they 
cried. A pistol shot through the window, which 
told on the right arm of a rebel, was their only 
answer. 

“There ’s a man in the house,” shouted one. 

“Drag out the black-hearted abolition scoun- 
drel and send him to heaven from the nearest 
pine-tree.” 

The frail door gave way, and with a yell of 
triumph the bloodthirsty fiends rushed in. 

“Where has the sneaking dog hid himself?” 
they asked, and immediately began overturning 
whatever might seem as a hiding-place. They 
approached the children’s bed, but the frail 
mother, transformed into a roused lioness for 
courage, presented her pistol, with the assurance 
that she would shoot the first one who touched 
her darlings. 

“Tell us where your husband is, or we will 
scalp both the brats and you too,” said one 
wretch, who delighted in playing upon her wo- 
man’s fears. 

“He is in Arkansas, safe from your hands at 
least.” 

“Tn the Federal army?” he said with a curse. 
“Come, boys, all his goods are confiscated; help 
yourselves.” 

And so the poor home was quickly despoiled 
of its few valuables; the food of her little ones 
went to feed the cruel marauders, and her wo- 
man’s arm was powerless to prevent it. 

“Come on,” said one half-drunken miscreant: 
“nothing left here to care for; better mount 
your horse and come along with us. Leave 
your brats at some neighbor’s,” and he laid his 
hand familiarly upon her shoulder. 

“Ts there a husband and a father here?” said 
the woman. “I appeal to him for protection.” 
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But she had a surer and nearer avenger. Poor 
Wolf, though he had been wounded, had crept 
to the side of his mistress, and as he saw the 
rough hand laid upon her, sprang like a tiger at 
the throat of the man. His terrible fangs met, 
and it was a fearful sight indeed, that ghastly, 
distorted face and writhing form. His com- 
rades shrunk back from the struggling pair, 
fearful of firing upon the dog lest they should 
shoot the man, and no one desired to engage 
with that new enemy. The woman succeeded 
at last in calling off the dog, and the party 
quickly rode away, taking the settler’s horse 
and placing their half-dead companion on his 
own, with about as much feeling as if he too 
was a brute, so surely does companionship in 
evil deaden all the natural, social affections and 
instincts. 

The mother had time for little else than to 
soothe her terrified little ones, and in the effort 
to do so her own heart grew calmer. O what a 
prayer of thanksgiving went up from that cabin, 
that God had spared them all! She would not 
repine at their great losses so long as they were 
all spared to each other. 

How many peaceful, prosperous homes have 
been made desolate by those dreaded guerrilla 
bands! What more terrible result of this war 
than the demoralization it brings in its train; 
the bloodthirsty ‘spirit it awakens in the hearts 
of thousands, who, but for it, would have passed 
through life without any great outbreaking 
crimes! But war seems to ehange the very 
nature of those who before seemed upright and 
honorable. Can we wonder, then, if the rude 
and reckless are turned into daring, heartless 
desperadoes ? 

Without her trusty horse, which had borne 
her so safely over those long prairie miles, 
she seemed indeed shut out from all communion 
with the world beyond. But when the next 
mail-day came round she could not remain qui- 
etly in her house; so taking little Mary in her 
arms, with Ernest by her side, she set out, re- 
solving to leave them at the nearest neighbor’s, 
and walk the remaining four miles to the office. 

The weary mile was over at last, and after 
the first greetings, each had her tale to tell of 
the robbers, who had not left a home unplun- 
dered in all the region. 

“My husband just escaped with his life,” said 
the wife with a kindling eye, pointing to the 
low bed where the wounded man lay. They 
have taken all our horses but one, which most 
fortunately strayed off the day before. Ben 
found her two days ago. 
for that. But only think, the wretches cut our 
poor cow’s throat.” 


We are so thankful | 


| “© what cruelty!” said the other, her tears 
| flowing freely at the recital of her friend's trials. 

When Mrs. Warren had made known her 
errand the other called in her son directly, and 
bade him get ready to ride over to the office 
for Mrs, Warren, while that lady remained with 
her. In no place can you find truer, heartier 
hospitality than in the humble home of the 
Western pioneer. 

“It is so good to see a human face,” said the 
sick man, “and have some one to talk with.” 

Mrs. Warren took up some unfinished sewing 
of her friend’s and worked diligently at it while 
she prepared the dinner, chatting meanwhile 
over their losses quite coolly, now that the first 
shock had passed over. 

Never were potatoes whiter, or ham more 
juicy and ruddy, than that placed on the set- 
tler’s table, while a delicious pie, made of the 
large wild plum which abounds in our prairie 
forests, served for dessert. Never was there a 
finer sauce than the marmalade made of the 
wild apples from the same great orchards, which 
are free to all. 

“Tam thankful they could not carry off every 
thing,” said the wife as they sat down around 
the table. “There is Willie’s high chair for 
little Mary. Willie will be mother’s man and 
sit in father’s place,” and with more of cheer 
than may be found in many households more 
highly favored, the friends partook heartily and 
thankfully of the social meal. There is some- 
thing in this companionship of suffering and 
trouble that robs it of half its sting. 

The afternoon was wearing on when the boy 
came back with his treasures from the post. O 
how eagerly they were grasped! Letters from 
the old home-land, from an old schoolmate, a 
paper from her native village, the city paper 
which brought all the war news, and, best of 
all, the soldier's letter, which was broken open 
first and read rapidly with greedy eyes, which 
could see nothing else till that was read from 
first to last! What a boon the blessed post- 
office system is to those who are thus separated 
from all they hold dear! What an anxiously- 
| awaited episode is the return of every mail-day ! 
If you have any friends away in those frontier 
regions, be very frequent and faithful in writing 
to them. Be sure to put in all the little inci- 
dents and items of news which would be inter- 
esting for them to hear, and which would fur- 
nish food for hours of pleasant musing. A good 
letter-writer has it in his power to afford a world 
of enjoyment and instruction at a very trifling 
cost. Too often the neglectful sister, brother, or 
son regrets his carelessness when it is too late 
| to mend it. When you can not write fold up a 
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paper and send it along. It will give much 
satisfaction, and show that its receiver is still 
remembered with kindness. 

“T loved to read over the very advertisements 
in that paper you sent me,” wrote a friend in a 
far-off land. It seemed like going home again 
to see the names of old acquaintances engaged 
in the same old callings, with which he had 
been so familiar. 

The letter was full of cheerful words, but a 
great battle was just before them; she must 
hope and pray for the best. God’s arm was 
stronger than man’s, and he could protect him 
as well as her in her quiet home. Had he not 
just shown himself a strong protector in her 
hour of need, and would he not guard her hus- 
band also? 

And so altogether it was a pleasant day, and 
she returned home lighter-hearted than she 
came. The children too had enjoyed the day as 
only such little recluses could, and were tired 
enough to sleep soundly. Not so the mother, 
for the letters must be all re-read and pondered 
over by the light of the pine torches; and when 
she did at last fall into a light slumber, her 
dreams were all of the absent ones. 

Another week brought the news of the terri- 
ble conflict of Pea Ridge; and then long, weary 
weeks of watching and waiting followed, in 
which she eagerly looked for some tidings of 
her husband; but none reached her. His name 
could not be found in the meager lists which 
her paper furnished, and the agony of despair 
was fast settling over her life. Truly “hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick.” 

But as the Summer wore on a new cause for 
anxiety and trouble began to engage her 
thoughts, The Indians were daily becoming 
more hostile, and an outbreak all along the front- 
ier lines was daily feared. Poor Wolf had died 
of his wounds despite all her skillful nurs- 
ing, and she felt indeed without a protector. 
3ut in case flight should become needful, she 
would do better without him, as his vigilant 
temper would quickly betray any hiding-place. 

“The Indians are burning and murdering all 
the settlers,” said little Ben Allen quite breath- 
less, as he entered her doorway. “Father says 
we must all hasten on to Fort Ridgley as quick 
as we can. It won’t do for us to wait a mo- 
ment,” and he caught up little Mary and seized 
Ernest’s hand to hasten them. Only one mo- 
ment did the mother pause. She had that very 
day prepared for such an emergency, and had 
condensed into a little traveling-bag all that she 
could carry away with her. And so the two 
households went forth from their humble roofs 
and commenced their perilous journey, not know- 





ing what things should befall them; for in the 
distance the glimmering of burning dwellings 
caused them to quicken their footsteps. And 
every step of that journey they prayed for the 
protection of that God who is a very present 
help in time of trouble. Even the little children 
prayed. And God hearkened and heard it. 
Fort Ridgley was reached in safety; and though 
they had been out in a drenching storm, sleep- 
ing three nights on the wet ground, no one had 
suffered from the exposure. They had offered 
up thanksgivings for that merciful storm which 
had washed away all trace of their footsteps 
from their lynx-eyed foe. There were nearly 
five hundred women and children confined in 
those narrow barracks, and it was difficult to 
obtain water enough with that watchful foe out- 
side. But after a long trial of faith the mo- 
tment of deliverance came; and who shall say 
that those praying ones were not the real deliv- 
erers? Surely the Arm which they invoked 
warded off the terrible danger which momently 
threatened them in those long days of the siege, 
when the help of man seemed such a broken 
reed to trust in. At length the powerful hand 
of that blessed Government, which a great armed 
force are striving so hard to overthrow; suc- 
ceeded in restoring comparative tranquillity to 
the distracted region. Desolated homes were 
again sought, and temporary shelters were set 
up, where the flames had destroyed the old 
home. From its sheltered position Mrs. War- 
ren’s home had been unobserved, or at least 
unharmed, while her neighbor’s had been burned 
to ashes. With a true hospitality which would 
have amazed our sister with “ her narrow house,” 
the party were made welcome to the comforts 
of her two small rooms, and there they sat down 
to plan for the future. 

There is no such word as discouragement for 
the real pioneer. His almost stoicism, in view 
of disasters, amazes his more mercurial sea- 
shore cousins. An old settler, who had been 
stripped of every thing by the guerrilla bands— 
horses, cattle, household property—and had 
himself barely escaped their violence, was con- 
doled with on account of his losses. 

“Well, yes,” he answered reflectively, “they 
have used me kind o’ rough.” 

The old anxiety and distress came back again, 
when she found herself in the quiet of her own 
home; and O how she hourly watched and 
prayed for some token of good from that far-off 
battle-ground ! 

There is a might in such a prayer of faith 
which we do not rightly appreciate. How few 
of us truly realize that God’s hand directs every 
seemingly-random shot and shell! 
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On board the Seminole, just before “ the brill- 
iant circle sailing” at Port Royal, a few pious 
seamen obtained leave to go below a few mo- 
ments and engage in prayer for the Divine pro- 
tection and blessing. Was it a mere chance of 
war that not one on board was even wounded 
during the engagement? The constant, believ- 
ing, submissive prayer of a pious mother is a 
stronger protection for her son in the hour of 
battle than an armor of steel. 

The days of darkness were over at last. He 
had got his discharge, and was coming home. 
His good right arm he must leave a great many 
miles from where he hoped its fellow would find 
a final resting-place; but he was already grow- 
ing quite skillful in his use of the other. He 
should be able to do a great deal yet, and Er- 
nest must hurry and grow fast, so he could be 
father’s “right hand” in the future. O what a 
thanksgiving day was held over that letter! 
The mother could say from her heart’s fullness, 
“My cup runneth over.” She had no thought 
of repining at her hard lot in receiving back a 
poor maimed soldier, for the vigorous back- 
woodsman she gave to her country. He was 
well again. He was coming home to stay, 
that was enough. And the family who had 
been drawn so close to her by their mutual 
trials shared in her rejoicing. And after her 
husband’s return there was a hand at all times 
ready to aid him about the farm-work to the 
very extent of its power. That three months’ 
shelter under his cabin roof, while their own 
abode was preparing, will never be forgotten, 
and will not fail to yield abundant returns. 

When we are tempted to repine in our com- 
fortable homes because our expenditures must 
be circumscribed this year, because we must 
forego some coveted luxury, or engage in some 
unwonted labor; when we are tempted to grudge 
the trouble of exercising a few days’ hospitality 
to one in need, or when our hearts are dis- 
tracted by anxiety and fear for the dear ones 
far away in the field of danger, let us remem- 
ber the lonely frontier wife, and learn from her 
a lesson of faith, and patience, and believing 
prayer. 


—_—ocClcoe—— 


TAKING GOOD HEED. 





Tuts feeling of fear lest we should “slip with 
our feet,” is a precious feature of true spiritual 
life. It is much to be regretted that it is so 
lightly prized by many, in comparison with the 
more martial virtues; for, despite its apparent 
insignificance, it is one of the choicest fruits of 
the Spirit, and its absence is one of the most 
deplorable evidences of spiritual decay. 





THE MOUNTAINS. 





BY MARY E. W. ALVORD,. 





Sunset is flooding the heavens 
With mingled gold and fire, 
And darkly against its splendors 
Uprises the tall church spire. 
The daylight lovingly lingers 
Upon the woods and streams, 
And lights the village windows 
With its wonderful crimson gleams. 


I love this quiet landscape, 
With its sweet monotony— 

The level fields and woodlands, 
And the blue line of the sea—- 
The white-winged soaring sea-birds, 
And the white sails gliding slow, 
With the fathomless blue sky above, 
And the fathomless blue below. 


And I love the voice of waters 
That beat on the lonely shore; 

But, alas, for the beautiful mountains 
I see their forms no more. 

When the gloomy March-storms gather, 
I look in vain—in vain 

To see their giant summits 
Uprising through the rain. 

I, wonder if they will miss me, 
Who loved them long and well; 

When the amber April sunshine 
Illumes each rock and dell. 

Will not those listening mountains 
Await my coming feet? 

And keep for me, safe hid in moss, 
The lone arbutus sweet? 


And o’er their kingly foreheads, 
Uplifted loftily, 

Will they not hold the evening star 
And the crescent moon for me? 

I love this low horizon, 
And long and level shore; 

But, alas, the beautiful mountains! 
I see their forms no more. 


— 203 >00o— 


CHRIST HEALING THE BLIND. 


BY MRS. 8. TAYLOR GRISWOLD. 





“Tuat I may receive my sight, 
Lord, I ery to thee; 
Only thou canst chase this night— 
Thou canst set me free. 


Son of David, hear my call, 
Mercy, Lord, on me;” 

Mercy raised the fearful pall, 
Set the bondman free. 


Jesus daily passeth by, 
He, for us, who died; 

And we grope, without a cry, 
To the other side. 
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BY REV. GEORGE PRENTICE. 





WENTY thousand persons assembled last 

year at Sorere to attend the funeral obse- 
quies of the remarkable man whose name stands 
at the head of this paper. It was no fortuitous 
circumstance, no happy accident which had 
given the dead such magnetic power to attract 
so vast a multitude about his grave. Throngs 
of humble peasants in coarse garments, over 
whose swart faces honest tears were coursing in 
honor of the dead; the magnates of a pompous 
Church present to entomb with gorgeous burial 
rites their mightiest champion; groups of sor- 
rowing students, the worshipers of his genius 
and the recipients of his counsel and tuition, 
walking with uncovered heads to his sepulcher, 
and peers of France with members of the French 
Institute in mourning to impart to the sad 
occasion all possible splendor, combined to de- 
clare that the dead man had held and still 
swayed a mighty empire over human hearts. 
An intimate friend of the deceased, himself a 
member of the Institute and a peer of France, 
has since drawn with graphic pen the outlines 
of the public career of Lacordaire. Glimpses 
of his warm friendships and his personal spirit- 
ual life brighten the narrative and highten the 
interest of these pages. As an ardent lover of 
liberty, a real Christian, a devoted Catholic, an 
actor in some of the most important scenes of 
French politics since 1830, and the most elo- 
quent pulpit orator in the France of our time, 
Lacordaire justly challenges our attention. 

Of his early life we know but little. Born 
in 1802, the son of a village physician in one 
of the departments of the empire, reared by a 
pious mother in the tenets and worship of the 
Romish Church, he was sent at an early age to 
college. There he gained a little learning and 
lapsed into the deism then so prevalent in 
French society. Graduating from College, he 
subsequently studied law and entered upon the 
duties of an advocate with a type of character 
and talents which were well adapted to secure 
abundant success. Arriving at Paris in the 
hope of making large accessions to his stores 
of knowledge and finding a worthier field for 
the exercise of his powers, he was perplexed 
and agonized by the moral and political prob- 
lems which there attracted his regard. His 
mind was powerfully aroused and his conscience 
stimulated to energetic action. Deism appeared 
an empty dream. He-renounced its deceitful 
illusions for the realities of Christian faith. He 
at once abandoned the pursuits of law and en- 





tered the Seminary of St. Sulpice to pursue a 
theological course preparatory to ordination. 
Fulfilling the three years’ course of study usual 
in such institutions, he was ordained priest in 
1827, and acted as college and convent chaplain 
till 1830, when he was called from his cloistered 
and studious solitude to engage in the duties 
of public life. His appearance at this period 
must have been attractive, if we may judge 
from the following description: “He was then 
twenty-eight, and, clad as a layman, his lofty 
stature, his fine and regular features, his sculp- 
tural brow, the part already sovereign of his 
head, his black and sparkling eye, an inexpress- 
ible pride and elegance blended with modesty 
in all his person, these seemed but the envelope 
of a soul ready to flow forth not only in the 
free combats of speech in public, but also in 
the effusions of friendship. The flame of his 
glance shot forth at once treasures of wrath 
and tenderness; it appeared to seek not merely 
enemies to combat and overthrow, but hearts 
to seduce and conquer. Born for conflict and 
love, he bore already the seal of the double 
royalty of heart and talent. His voice, even 
then so nervous and vibrant, often assumed 
accents of infinite gentleness. He seemed to 
me charming and terrible, as the type of en- 
thusiasm for goodness and virtue, armed for 
truth. I saw in him an elect soul predestined 
to all which youth most adores and desires— 
genius and glory.” 

The legal training and historical studies had 
so deeply impressed his mind with’ the value 
of civil freedom that even his ardent devotion 
to Rome could never eradicate that impression. 
His ideal through life and his dream even in 
death is well expressed by his friend and eulo- 
gist, Montalembert—A free Church in a free 
State. He displayed the force of these early 
convictions through his entire life. A firm de- 
votion to liberal ideas distinguished him from 
the mass of the priesthood—his unalterable 
devotion to Rome from cotemporary Liberals. 
Soon after his conversion he wrote thus: “I 
would not lose in becoming a Christian those 
ideas of order, of justice, of strong and legiti- 
mate liberty which were my first conquest. 
Christianity is not a law of slavery. She has 
not forgotten that her children were free at an 
epoch when the world groaned in the chains 
of so many horrible Caesars, and that they had 
formed a subterranean society of men who spoke 
of humanity beneath the palace of Nero. The 
Church spoke of right and freedom at a period 
when the imprescriptable rights of the human 
race were menaced with a common shipwreck.” 
To lead back the Catholics to this honorable 
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position of the primitive Church was one of his 
favorite ideas. Another was that the State 
should grant absolute liberty of thought, wor- 
ship, and instruction. Among the ablest and 
most venerable of the French priests at that 
time was M. de Lamennais. Between him and 
Lacordaire there was no agreement in philoso- 
phy and none in politics, except upon a single 
point. M. de Lamennais believed in the com- 
plete enfranchisement of the clergy because they 
were subject to a foreign sovereign, loftier than 
any temporal one, the Pope; Lacordaire, be- 
cause they were citizens of France, and therefore 
entitled to freedom in all things, and, above all, 
in matters of conscience. This practical union 
upon a most important subject rallied Lacor- 
daire and a few other eminent Liberals around 
M. de Lamennais in the publication of the 
journal called 7’ Avenir—“ The Future”—whose 
motto was God and Liberty. Such ideas were 
not then popular in France. They were reject- 
ed by the Government and scouted by the 
Catholics themselves. How little Liberalism 
had taken root in French Catholicism at that 
period is incontestably shown by the fact that 
this ably-conducted sheet never had above three 
thousand subscribers. Its managers counted 
upon taking advantage of the violence and 
mistakes of the Government to convince the 
clergy that their best hopes were indissolubly 
linked with the triumph of civil freedom. Their 
paper became necessarily an opponent, a critic, 
always severe, but mostly just, of the adminis- 
tration. 

Soon after Lacordaire’s accession to the edi- 
torial corps of l’Avenir, a priest at Aubusson 
refused sepulture in consecrated ground to a 
person who had died out of the bosom of the 
Church. A sub-prefect had afterward ordered 
the introduction of the body into the church 
by an armed force. Lacordaire addressed an 
article to the priests of France based upon 
these facts, from which we make a few extracts: 
“One of your brethren has refused a man, who 
died without asking the succor of religion, the 
words and prayers of Christian farewell. ° 
Your brother did well; he has acted like a free 
man, like a priest of the Lord, resolved to keep 
his lips pure from servile benedictions. Woe to 
him who blesses against his conscience, who 
speaks of God with a venal heart! Woe to the 
priest who murmurs lies above a coffin, who 
conducts souls to the judgment of God through 
fear of the living and for vile money! Your 


brother did well. Are we the sextons of the | 
human race? Have we made a compact to | 


flatter its ashes, more unhappy than courtiers 
to whom the death of a prince restores the 





right to treat him ag his life deserved? Your 
brother did well, but the shade of a pro-consul 
thought so much independence unbefitting a 
citizen so vile as a Catholic priest. He ordered 
the corpse to be presented before the altars, 
even should violence be needed to conduct it 
thither and force the doors of the asylum, 
where reposes, under the protection of the laws 
of our country, the ‘God of all men. His will 
was accomplished; a platoon of the National 
Guard introduced the coffin into the interior of 
the church. Force and death have violated the 
domicile of God, in full peace, without popular 
tumult, by the orders of the administration. 
The domicile of a citizen can be violated only 
by the intervention of justice; but justice was 
not even summoned to say to religion, ‘ Vail 
thy face a moment before my sword.’ A sim- 
ple sub-prefect, a salaried hireling, from the 
bosom of his house guarded by thirty millions 
of men against arbitrary power, sent a corpse 
into the house of God. He did that while you 
slept tranquil upon the sworn faith of the 
Charter of August 8th, while prayers were 
demanded of you to bless in the king the chief 
of the liberty of a great nation. He did that 
before the law which declares worship free; and 
is worship free if its temple is not, if its altar 
is not, if men may bring clay thither with arms 
in hand? He did that to half the French—he, 
that sub-prefect. Now, the man who has 
braved so many Frenchmen in their religion, 
who has treated the place where men bend the 
knee with more reverence than should be permit- 
ted toward a stable, this man sits in his chim- 
ney-corner tranquil and self-contented.” 

After many other eloquent words, which we 
want space but not desire to cite, he thus ex- 
plodes the idea that in a fair field and open 
fight Truth can not take care of herself. ‘“ More- 
over, it is in no sense true that evil is stronger 
than good, and that truth combats with arms 
whose weakness must be repaired by the succor 
of absolute power. Were it so truth would be 
very unfortunate, for absolute power has ever 
labored only for itself. Was Christianity found- 
ed by the aid of absolute power? Were the 
heresies of the Lower Empire surmounted by 
the aid of absolute power? Were the occident- 
al Arians converted by the aid of absolute 
power? Is it by the aid of absolute power 
that the philosophy of the eighteenth century 
falls in the dust to-day? Persecuted truth has 
every-where triumphed over protected and pow- 
erful error. That is history. And to-day are 
we to be told that if Truth is reduced to com- 
bat Error only with her own weapons, freely in 
open air, all is lost? Fools! there is but one 
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proof that all is not a lie, a jest, which is, that 
a thing hated from the origin, enslaved from 
the origin, wounded and bleeding from the 
origin, has nevertheless triumphed from the 
origin over all human obstacles; and this wave- 
beaten thing, think you that it will perish 
through liberty? Many men have wagged their 
heads while passing before Christ, but I swear 
to you I have not encountered in history a 
blasphemy that matches yours. You know not 
the Galilean. These are children of a 
day who have never seen an eclipse, who wring 
their hands and invoke, I know not what gods. 
As for us elder voyagers on earth, let us be 
untroubled, and, the crucifix on our breast, let 
as pray and combat. Days do not slay centu- 
ries, liberty slays not God.” 

Among his various labors was that of appear- 
ing frequently in defense of the Catholics before 
the civil courts, for he acted as an advocate in 
such cases till forbidden by the authorities. 
His fiery and courageous eloquence scattered 
dismay in the ranks of the crown lawyers. 
One of these once ventured to style priests 
servants of a foreign power. In his reply La- 
cordaire thundered, “We are the servants of 
one who is foreign no where—of God himself.” 
The audience, though hostile to the priests, 
began to applaud, and cried out, “ My priest, 
my curate, what is your name? You are a 
brave man.” 

A little later Louis Philippe, using for the 
first time a power consecrated by the Concordat, 
nominated three new bishops. Two articles 
from Lacordaire were so pungent in their strict- 
ures upon this event that the Government 
brought himself and M. de Lamennais to trial, 
charged with inciting hatred and contempt of 
the Government. He defended himself in a 
triumphant manner. We cite a few fragments 
from this eloquent speech the more gladly 
because there is in it a touching reference to 
his personal history: “I rise with a reminis- 
cence which could not escape my mind. When 
the priest formerly arose amid the people some- 
thing arose with his form which excited a pro- 
found love. To-day, accused as I am, I know 
that my priestly name is silent in my defense, 
and thereto I am resigned. The people stripped 
the priest of the ancient love they bore him, 
when the priest stripped himself of an august 
part of his character, when the champion of 
God ceased to be the champion of freedom. 

“T am only a young man, only an obscure 
Catholic; the public have not known me above 
three months. And yet, gentlemen, I 
feel the need of recounting to you the secret 


sentiments of my soul, which will be a proof 
Vou. X XITI.—24 





of my good faith only as you recognize therein 
the accents of my sincerity. . . . 

“TI was very young; God had perished in my 
soul, and liberty reigned not in my country. 
God had perished in my soul because my cra- 
dle was placed at the dawn of this nineteenth 
century amid noise and storms; liberty reigned 
not in my country, because after great calami- 
ties God had given France a man greater than 
even those calamities. ° 

“T was still very young. I saw this capital 
where curiosity, imagination, the thirst for 
learning made me fancy that the secrets of the 
world would be revealed to me. Its burden 
overwhelmed me, and I became a Christian; a 
Christian, I became a priest. Let me rejoice 
therein, gentlemen, for I never understood lib- 
erty better than the day when I received with 
the holy unction the right to speak of God. 
The universe opened before me, and I under- 
stood that there is something in man inaliena- 
ble, divine, eternally free—speech! Ministerial 
speech was confided to me, and I was bidden 
to bear it to the ends of the earth without any 
one’s having the right for a moment to seal my 
lips. I went forth from the temple with these 
great destinies, and upon the threshold I en- 
countered the laws and servitude. . 

“Tf I have provoked disobedience to the laws 
I have committed a grave fault, for the laws 
are sacred. Next to God they are the salva- 
tion of the nations, and no one should bear 
them greater respect than the priest charged to 
instruct the nations whence springs their life, 
whence their death. Yet 1 confess I do not feel 
for the laws of my country that celebrated love 
which ancient nations bore to theirs. When 
Leonidas died this was graven on his tomb: 
‘ Traveler, go tell at Sparta that we died in obedi- 
ence to her sacred laws.’ And I, gentlemen, I 
should not wish this inscription graven upon 
my tomb. I:would not die for the holy laws 
of my country. For the time no longer exists 
when the law is the venerable expression of the 
traditions, manners, gods of a nation; all is 
changed. A thousand epochs, a thousand opin- 
ions, a thousand tyrannies, the ax and the 
sword, hustle in our confused legislation, and it 
would be to adore glory and infamy together to 
die for such laws. There is one which I respect, 
which I love, which I will defend—the Charter 
of France. Not that I am attached with im- 
movable ardor to the variable forms of repre- 
sentative government, but the Charter stipulates 
liberty, and in the anarchy of the world there 
remains to men but one country—liberty. . . . 

“T protested against the nominations of bish- 
ops emanating from the civil power—I mistake, 
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emanating from our oppressors, that is the term 
[ used; and as the Attorney-General dwelt long 
thereon I dwell thereon also. Our oppressors! 
that word troubles you. You have demanded 
an account thereof. You have examined my 
hands to see if they were mangled by the 
pressure of irons. My hands are free, Mr. 
Attorney-General, but also my hands are not 
myself. My thought, my speech is myself, and, 
you know it well, I find oppressed in my coun- 
try this divine I, this I of man, this thought, 
speech, myself at length. Yes, you do not bind 
my hands; and little would that matter to me, 
for that would be justice or it would be violence; 
justice would not be oppression, and against 
violence, violence would remain. But if you 
do not bind my hands you do bind my thoughts. 
You do not permit me to teach; me, to whom 
it has been said, Docete—teach. The seal of 
your laws is on my lips; when will it be bro- 
ken? I have, therefore, called you my oppress- 
ors, and I suspect bishops from your hand. 

“T have reproached the Government for real 
wrongs; I have reproached it with energy, but 
without intending to excite the Catholics to 
despise and hate it. Believe it, gentlemen, 
from the bosom of Providence, whither faith 
constantly directs our thoughts, we regard fall- 
ing and rising empires with purer thoughts 
than those which agitate man, when he sees in 
these sovereign catastrophes only the combat 
of human interests. The freedom of the Church 
and the world appears to us to be the goal of 
the secret purposes of God, and thereby it is 
that we judge of events which have changed 
the face of France. If they contribute to the 
enfranchisement of the human conscience we 
shall accord them a place in our love; if they 
betray their own proper destiny they can not 
demand from us eternal oaths which are due 
only to country, to liberty, and to God—three 
things which die not. ; 

“My duty is accomplished. Yours, gentle- 
men, is to send me away absolved from this 
accusation. Not for myself do I demand this 
of you; but two things give genius—God and a 
dungeon. I ought not, then, to fear the one 
more than the other. But I demand my ac- 
quittal as a step toward the alliance of faith 
and freedom, as a pledge of peace 2nd recon- 
ciliation. The clergy has done its duty; it has 
cried out to its fellow-citizens; it has given 
them words of love, it is yours to respond. 

“Enough, then, gentlemen. I propose to 
you to acquit Jean Baptiste Henri Lacordaire, 
since he is innocent, has conducted as a good 
citizen, has defended his God and his freedom, 
and this will I do all my life, gentlemen.” 





The accused were acquitted, and the unex- 
pected event so raised their courage that they 
soon undertook another campaign. The Charter 
of 1830 had guaranteed that, “ with the least pos- 
sible delay, provision should be made for public 
instruction and freedom of tuition.” But the Gov- 
ernment showed no haste to redeem its pledge, 
and under previous laws the local magistrates 
forbade the gratuitous instruction of children 
by curates. On the 7th of May, 1831, the con- 
ductors of l’Avenir opened a school and gath- 
ered a few pupils. Two days later an officer 
appeared, and, addressing the children, said, 
“In the name of the law I summon you to 
depart.” Lacordaire instantly rejoined, “In the 
name of your parents, whose authority I have, 
I order you to remain.” With one voice the 
pupils responded, “ We will remain.” Then the 
police turned out scholars and teachers. Lacor- 
daire protested that the school-room hired by 
him was his domicile, and that he would pass the 
night there. He was thrust out, and the doors 
were closed. A legal action was instituted against 
Lacordaire and Montalembert, but before it was 
concluded the father of the latter died, and he 
became a peer of France. The action being in- 
divisible was necessarily transferred from the 
ordinary tribunals to the Chamber of Peers. 
Before this illustrious body Lacordaire defended 
himself with extraordinary courage and ability. 
It is on record that, while the peers listened 
to the other pleadings with cold patience, they 
were caplivated by the spirit and eloquence of 
the young orator. We can only quote the 
exordium and the peroration of this masterly 
speech : 

“Noble Peers, I look around and I am aston- 
ished. I am astonished to find myself on 
the bench of the accused while the Attorney- 
General is upon the bench of the public minis- 
try. I am astonished that the Attorney-Gen- 
eral dared to present himself as my accuser, he 
who is culpable for the same offense, and who 
committed it in the same inclosure where he 
accuses me, before you, so short a time ago. 
For of what does he accuse me? Of having 
used a right written in the Charter, but not yet 
formulated as a law; and he lately demanded 
of you the heads of four ministers by virtue 
of a right written in the Charter, but not 
yet formulated as a law! If he could do it I 
also could do it, with the difference that he 
demanded blood and I wished to give free in- 
struction to the children of the people. 

If the Attorney-General is culpable how does 
he accuse me? and if he is innocent still how 
does he accuse me? 

“T have other reasons for astonishment, noble 
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Peers, for the guard of honor which is at your | time steals away my thoughts. I pardon it 


doors has violated, like myself, and in the same | 


sense, existing laws. Long before the national 
army had received the organization promised in 
the Charter, and when it was yet beneath the 
stroke of the ordinance which had destroyed it, 
it formed, elected its chiefs, and appeared in arms, 
not at a single point of France, but through 
the whole extent of the country. How am I 
culpable if it is innocent? How comes it that 
wherever I turn my eyes I encounter accom- 
plices, and that, nevertheless, I and my friends 
are alone upon the bench of the accused? The 
heads of four ministers have been demanded by 
virtue of a principle of liberty not organized 
into a law; and when we wished, in virtue of 
a principle of liberty not organized into a law, 
but written on the same page and in the same 
article of the Charter, to assemble a few chil- 
dren of poor families and teach them the ele- 
ments of human and divine letters, they have 
come against us as disturbers of the public 
peace, have driven forth our children, have 
torn me from my domicile, my door is yet 
under seal. I have seen nothing in all that 
the Attorney-General has said that explains so 
much impunity on the one hand and so much 
rigor on the other, unless the impunity be jus- 
tice and the rigor be persecution. Then I com- 
prehend both, and after the persecution, noble 
Peers, I dare demand justice.” 

After a highly-eloquent and philosophical dis- 
cussion of his alleged criminality, he concluded 
in this triumphant strain: “Did not time fail 
me I would have granted the public minister 
all he wished, and, supposing that we are guilty 
of the violation of a decree sanctioned by a 
penalty, I would have drawn from our culpabil- 
ity even the proof of our innocence. For, noble 
Peers, there are holy faults, and the violation 
of a law may sometimes be the fulfillment of a 
higher one. In the first trial for liberty of in- 
struction, in that celebrated trial in which Soc- 
rates succumbed, he was evidently culpable 
before the gods, and consequently before the 
laws of his country. Yet the posterity of pagan 
nations and the posterity of the centuries since 
Christ have branded his judges and his accusers ; 
they have absolved only the criminal and the 
executioner: the criminal because he broke the 
laws of Athens to obey higher ones; the execu- 
tioner because he presented the cup to the con- 


demned with tears. And I, noble Peers, 1 | 


would have proved to you that in trampling 
under foot this decree of the empire I have 
deserved well of the laws of my country, have 
well served its freedom, well served the cause 
and the future of all Christian nations. But 





since it leaves me your justice. Enough, then. 
When Socrates in that first and famous trial 
was ready to leave his judges, he said to them, 
‘We are going forth, you to live, I to die.’ 
Not thus, my noble judges, shall we leave you. 
Whatever your judgment may be, we shall go 
hence to live, for religion and liberty are im- 
mortal, and the sentiments of a pure heart 
which you have heard from our mouth perish 
nevermore.” A fine of a hundred francs was 
inflicted. 

The publication of a poorly-sustained daily 
paper for thirteen months, the circulation of 
countless pamphlets, and the expenses of numer- 
ous legal suits, exhausted the means of dhe 
publishers of |’Avenir, Their work was com- 
promised in the eyes of the clergy by the philo- 
sophical system of M. de Lamennais, as also 
by his ultramontane doctrines. Disputes had 
arisen, and they resolved to bring the disputed 
points before the Papal court for a decision, 
The Pope pursued the usual policy in such 
cases. A cold reception, a demand for a state- 
ment of the disputed matters, and two months 
of tedious delay were followed by an empty 
compliment and a substantial rebuke. Cardinal 
Pacca then wrote to M. de Lamennais that the 
Pope, while doing justice to his services and 
good intentions, had seen with dissatisfaction 
the raising of opinions and controversies at 
least dangerous, that his doctrines were yet to 
be examined, and meantime they had best go 
home. The effect of this “paternal warning” 
was singular. Lamennais, from being the ardent 
advocate of Papal supremacy, went slowly but 
surely over to the most ultra school of democ- 
racy; Lacordaire, who had so sternly defended 
his rights in civil courts, submitted tamely; 
Montalembert, suckled at the Church’s breast, 
was only saved from deserting her by the earn- 
est and oft-repeated arguments and expostula- 
tions of Lacordaire. The latter resumed his 
former quiet and studious life, visited the hos- 
pitals, then filled with cholera patients, in order 
to confess and absolve the dying, and thought 
of becoming a country curate in Franché Comte. 
Quélen, Archbishop of Paris, retained him in 
his diocese, and made him chaplain of the Visit- 
ation. His mother dying at this period he 
was made acquainted with Madame Swetchine, 
a celebrated Russian lady, by Montalembert. 
She conceived a warm affection for the young 
chaplain, and thenceforward supplied his moth- 
ef’s place as far as possible. He seemed to 
become more and more a recluse in his habits, 
and yet entertained a presentiment that there 
was work for him in the future. He wrote: 
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“A man always has his hour; let him wait 
and do nothing against providence.” In the 


| a@ tomb, in death an asylum, in either case a 


benefit. He loved to instruct the young, and 


Spring of 1833 he first attempted to preach in | when his occupation was asked in the Chamber 


the parish church of Saint-Roch. He failed | 
utterly. All said to themselves, “ He is a man | 


of talent, but will never be a preacher.” In 
the resulting despondency he examined himself, 
and concluded that he was wholly devoid of 
those talents which render preachers successful, 
and that his only path of usefulness was in the 
way of Apologetics. “Thus,” said he, “may I 
aggrandize Christianity in the minds of men and 
engender faith.” For this the way soon opened. 
He was invited to hold conferences at Stanislaus 
College, the humblest of Paris colleges. They 
began in January, 1834. They became instantly 
popular, and exposed him afresh to persecution. 
He was a “mad republican,” “an incorrigible 
man,” “an apostate,” and a thousand other 
strange things. He was “not exactly an athe- 
ist, but he had not spoken the name of Christ.” 
He was denounced at Rome, to the Govern- 
ment, and above all to the Archbishop of Paris, 
who finally interdicted the continuance of his 
discourses. One of his fine sayings to certain 
eavilers is preserved—“God has given you 
talent, gentlemen, much talent, to show you 
that he does not fear human intellect.” Dur- 
ing the next year a deputation of law students 
repeatedly entreated the Archbishop of Paris to 
call the preacher of College Stanislaus to the 
pulpit of Nétre Dame. He yielded, and the 
appointment was made. His fame as a preacher 
rose at once to the highest point. At Notre 
Dame for seventeen years he thundered forth his 
victorious words. So free and mighty a soul 
would be dangerous to the tyranny of Louis 
Napoleon if it filled so prominent a place as 
the pulpit of Notre Dame. Soon after the coup 
d'etat of December, 1852, it was no longer pos- 
sible for him to preach at Paris. We have 
neither time nor intention to examine the char- 
acter of his sermons. For this an elaborate 
article would be required. It will be enough 
to say that in the pulpit he was eloquent, 
courageous, and tender. Let us look briefly at 
him in retirement and on his death-bed. 

An abbey, founded in the seventh century at 
Sorere, was transformed into a school, and to 
its management he was called in 1854. He 
soon rendered it the most flourishing educa- 
tional institution in the south of France. Hon- 
ors came upon him. He was made a member 
of the Institute, that highest dignity in the 
French republic of letters. He appears to 
have been happy in this kind of life. He said 
of Sorere, “It shall be to me viventi sepulchrum, 


morientt hospitium, utrique beneficium”—in life | 





of Peers he answered proudly, “I am a school- 
master.” On his death-bed he said, “I have 
always wished to serve God, the Church, and 


j our Lord Jesus Christ. I have also greatly, 


yes, very greatly loved young people.” In a 
discourse to his pupils we find this touching 
reference to himself: “M. de Chateaubriand, 
bowed under the weight of glory and of years, 
found himself one day on the solitary borders 
of the Lido at the extremity of the marshes of 
Venice. The sky, the sea, the air, the coast of 
the islands and the horizon of Italy, all pre- 
sented itself to the poet’s gaze as he had 
formerly admired it. That was Venice with its 
spires springing from the water; there was the 
lion of St. Mark, with its famous inscription— 
‘Peace to thee, Mark, my evangelist.’ There 
were the same splendors, obscured in defeat and 
servitude, but lending to the ruins a charm 
which had not perished. Finally there were 
the same spectacles, sounds, silence; the east 
and the west united at a single glorious point 
at the foot of the Alps, illuminated with all 
the memorials of Rome and those of Greece. 
Yet the old man became pensive and sad; he 
could not believe that that was Venice, the 
Venice of his youth, which had so greatly 
moved him, and, perceiving that he alone was 
no longer the same, he delivered to the winds 
which solicited him these melancholy words: 
‘The breeze which blows upon a bald head 
comes from no happy coast.’ As for me, find- 
ing myself in the presence of a scene which was 
my first initiation into public life, I do not ex- 
perience, despite the difference in years, so cruel 
a disenchantment. It seems to me that my 
youth revives in that which surrounds me, and 
at the uproar of your sympathies for our happy 
triumphs, at the thought of the more secret 
and profound joys which will spring from the 
hearts of so many mothers, I dare call myself 
consoled and content. The breeze which blows 
upon a bald head sometimes comes from a 
happy shore. Surely the end of the upright is 
peace.” 

His mortal sickness was protracted and pain- 
ful in the highest degree. His Catholicism was 
apparent there, but far more so was his love 
of Christ. Presenting him a crucifix they asked, 
“Father, have you not always loved our cruci- 
fied Lord?’ “O, yes,” he responded, kissing 
the cross of his God. A triumphant end 
crowned a worthy life. His last words were, 
“My God, open to me, open to me.” We can 
hardly imagine any that would better benefit a 
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valiant soul departing from this world to go and 
knock at the door of a happy eternity.” 

We have sketched the outlines of this noble 
life with a sympathetic hand. It was marked 
by some faults that we might signalize if it 
would answer any purpose of instruction, but 
as it would not, we cast over them that vail of 
charity “which hides a multitude” of faults. 
Had Catholicism a sufficient number of men 
like him, she would speedily be no more a bane, 
but a blessing to the nations. In him we have 
found so much good and so little evil that we 
feel doubly bound to observe the ancient maxim 
concerning the absent and dead, nothing but 
good. His views of the foundation of all true 
religious life were very striking; they may be 
summed up in a few words; namely, absolute 
self-abnegation and entire trust in the Lord 
Jesus. His description of the joys and consola- 
tions of piety show that he understood them 
well. Peace to his memory! 


——°Ccoco:— 


THE CHRISTIAN CHARACTER, 


BY REV. GEO. W. BURNS, A. M. 

HE perfect human character is the Christian. 

The regenerated man is the true man. The 
beauty and perfection of his life shines forth in 
letters of living light upon the pages of the 
Word of God. In the teachings of Christ and 
his apostles religion is found as it is and as it 
should be. But one of the prominent peculiar- 
ities of their instruction is their inculcation of 
truth, not only in abstract principles, but its 
presentation in living forms. Hence we do not 
merely find divine precepts for the government 
of the new man, but in the faith simple and 
trembling, yet sublime in its simplicity and 
mighty in its tremblings; in the ardent living 
love; in the entire immolation of self; in the 
genuine purse-felt benevolence; in the profound 
sense of personal responsibility; in the uncom- 
promising obedience and unconditional sub- 
mission; in the indefatigable zeal and untiring 
industry; in the patience and meekness under 
violent and virulent persecution; in the hope an 
anchor to the soul sure and steadfast, and in 
the joy unspeakable and full of glory of many 
of the first Christians are presented living por- 
traits of the Christian character; substantial 
examples of religion ruling the intellect, affect- 
ing the heart, and controlling the life. Their 
brotherly love was so manifest as to compel the 
unbelieving portion of community to exclaim, 
“See how these Christians love one another!” 
So stern and inflexible was fidelity to truth, in- 





tegrity, and honor, when any one would affirm 
an impossibility it became a proverb to say, 
“You might as well hope to move @ Christian 
from his principles.” 

But the Christian character is not taught 
alone by divine precepts and in the example of 
those approximating to perfection. It is abso- 
lutely manifested in the life of Jesus. He was 
not only the author, but the perfect pattern of 
the spiritual religion he inaugurated. He de- 
monstrated the pure luster of the complete human 
soul. He was the immaculate example of all 
the virtues of absolute humanity. Now, two 
great fundamental elements enter into the com- 
plete formation of perfect human nature—God 
made mankind male and female. To each he 
assigned a separate sphere. As their duties lie 
on different planes, so were they created with 
varied tastes, qualities, and capabilities. Each 
was endowed with desire and ability to per- 
form respective duty. Preference and condition 
are harmonious. As nitrogen is not air, neither 
is oxygen, but unitedly they form that fluid; 
and as hydrogen is not, neither is oxygen, but 
combined they constitute water: so neither is 
man’s sphere, or woman’s alone, but both must 
be in unison to compose the complete character- 
istics of perfect humanity. Each can best labor 
only in the assigned circle of duties. The sword 
of Richard could cut in twain the solid steel, 
and the cimeter of Saladin divide the floating 
silken scarf; but the edge of the British sword 
possessed not sufficient keenness to sever the 
scarf, and the Damascus blade would have been 
shivered to atoms against the steel. These 
spheres are coequal, codrdinate, and interde- 
pendent. 

In Christ was manifested the blended quali- 
ties of both sexes. They were fused into one 
entire and perfect character. He possessed in 
the highest degree the strength and intellect of 
man, and the faith and feeling of woman. He 
was, therefore, not only the living exemplifier 
of perfect manhood, but of perfect humanity. 
His whole life was employed in doing good. 
His conversations, his discourses, his deeds were 
profitable to the body, mind, and soul of the 
hearer or recipient. In goodness, meekness, ho- 
liness, humility, patience, beneficence, he was 
absolute. Never man lived like this man. 

In his example is found the infallible standard 
and undoubted touchstone for all lands and ages. 
To it must His followers conform, and they are 
religious in proportion as they do conform. To 
be a Christian is to be like Christ. It is to 
have the mind that was in him. It is to be 
cleansed from all sin. It is to be a new crea- 
ture, influenced by new motives, possessed of 
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new hopes, inspired by new joys, and to love 
God because he first loved. It is a character 
not built up in a day. It is a complicity of 
duties and graces. Each duty is to be known 
and done—each grace coveted and cultivated. 
No duty is to be neglected to perform another; 
no grace to be cultivated at the expense of other 
graces, The whole man is to be transformed. 
Piety is to be wrought into the entire web of 
life—suffused over the whole character, shedding 
over all the hues and bloom of spiritual life. 
The entire lovely group of Christian graces is to 
be developed in due and relative proportion and 
prominence. Religion is to pervade, subordi- 
nate, vitalize all thoughts, feelings, words, and 
acts. 

It is no trifling task to form such a character. 
Diligently must the daily routine of duties be 
studied; not one of them should be neglected; 
no two of them of the same or of separate 
classes ever conflict. For the full and free dis- 
charge of each one God gives ample time. Time 
otherwise employed than in fulfilling the mission 
of the moment is misemployed. Most carefully 
and deliberately must the Christian frequently 
examine his heart, probing it thoroughly and 
ascertaining the progress made in growth in 
grace—the true state of his heart toward God 
and man. He must strive after perfect symme- 
try of character That this may be absolutely 
attained is no where inculcated in the Scrip- 
tures. A relative holiness, however, is posi- 
tively enjoined. 

He who in his relations, conditions, connec- 
tions, and circumstances, exhibits the Christian 
character, is a living epistle known and read of 
all. He is a light of many burners, by each of 
which some one is guided, and when all are 
shining brightly many are illuminated. Behold- 
ing his good works they yield obedience. to the 
principles by which he is governed—are influ- 
enced by them, and thus glorify their Father 
which is in heaven. Each Christian has a duty 
to perform, which, if he neglects, never will be 
done. A chief of the Macgregors, a Highland 
clan, who had warmly espoused the cause of 
the exiled Stuarts, when advancing under the 
banners of Charles Edward against the English 
troops at the battle of Preston Pans, in 1715, 
was struck to the ground by two balls from the 
enemy. His clan, seeing their beloved chieftain 
fall, began to waver, when the wounded captain 
instantly raised himself upon his elbow, as the 


blood streamed from his wounds, exclaimed | 


aloud, “I am not dead, my children; I am 
looking at you to see if you do your duty!” 
Jesus is not dead. He has been exalted to the 
right hand of the Father, and there is looking 


| 
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to see if his followers are doing their duty, 
wherein they model their character after his 
example, that he may reward them accordingly. 


——-c CS So— 


HO EVERY ONE THAT THIRSTETH. 


BY MRS. E. P. REQUA. 


ALL vainly earth her broken cisterns proffers, 
The spirit’s thirst to quell; 

Deceived no longer by her idle offers, 
I seek the living well. 

A toiling wanderer over vale and mountain, 
Made sick with “ hope deferred,” 

I come—the singing of the desert’s fountain, 
The stricken deer hath heard. 

I come—where thorns had root, subdue the springing, 
Bid the waste blithely bloom; 

That clarion-call upon mine ear is ringing— 
Panting with thirst, I come! 

On this sad heart, by care and grief incrusted, 
Bid dews of heaven descend, 

Thou, who hast never yet been vainly trusted, 
The one unchanging Friend! 

The soul’s sore need thou—only thou—hast sounded, 
Strength for her feebleness, 

Light for the darkness that has long surrounded, 
Balm for her grief's excess. 

And 0. thou knowest the uncompromising spirit 
Makes ever high demand; 

What less than heavenly meetness may inherit 
The far-off heavenly land? 

Laden with claims and duties which she never 
May dare to shun or flee, 

Thou know’st how futile is her best endeavor 
If unsustained by thee! 


_SOC Oo: 
HARD. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 
To look upon lips we have kissed, 
And know we may kiss them no more; 
On hands we have held and caressed, 
And know the caressing is o'er; 


To look into eyes that have shone 
With blessed and glorious light, 
The dear light of love in our own, 
And see them withdrawn from our sight; 


To see in a beautiful face— 

No face on the wide earth so dear— 
On forehead and cheek not a trace 

To show that a loved one is near; 


To hear not a tone in the voice, 

From the sweet, smiling lips not a word 
Confessing the thought of past joys, 

That the cry of our spirit is heard— 


These are the experience that stings, 
That causes the striggle for breath, 

That unto the faithful heart brings 
The chill and the anguish of death. 
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Brripiare Gabinrt. 


THE WuHoLte Law.— For whosoever shall keep the 
whole law, and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all.” 
James ti, 10. 

The Rev. Mr. Leupolt, of India, found some diffi- 
culty in getting the idea contained in the above verse 
impressed upon the minds of the natives. Argument 
was resorted to, but without avail. ‘ Never,” says he, 
“could I make the common people understand me 
In this parable he described a 
“The day was dismal; the wind 
roared, the thunder pealed, the lightning was vivid, 
the waves of the Ganges rapid; the infuriated element 
threatened destruction to every vessel on its waters; 
no boat could outlive the storm for any length of time 
But see!—what is that? It is a boat in distress, filled 
with people, rapidly hurried along by the waves. Be- 
tween the peals of thunder the shrieks of the people 
are heard. They fear the rocks on the shere, to which 
the current is driving them. What can 
them? Could they but be drawn into the creek, they 
would be safe. Those on the shore look anxiously 
around and discover a chain near them. A man in- 
stantly fastens a stone to a rope, binds the other end 
to the chain, and flings the stone into the boat. The 
rope is caught. The people eagerly lay hold on the 
chain, while those on shore begin to draw them in, 
They 


already rejoice at the prospect of deliverance; but 


without a parable.” 
scene on the Ganges. 


be done for 


amid the raging elements, toward the creek. 


when they are within a few yards of the land one link 
of the chain breaks! I do not say ten links, but one 
link, in the middle of the chain. 

“What shall these distressed people do now? 
they still cling to the unbroken links? ‘No, no!’ says 
one of my hearers, ‘overboard with the chain, or it 
will sink them sooner.’ ‘ What, then, shall they do?’ 
‘Cast themselves upon the mercy of God,’ exclaims 
another. 


Shall 


‘True,’ I replied; ‘if one commandment be 
broken, it is as though all of them were broken. We 
can not be saved by them; we must trust in the mercy 
of God, and lay hold on the almighty hand of Christ, 
when it is stretched out to save us. I have frequently 
used this parable, and always found it to answer.” 


THE SocrETY TO BE EnJoyep 1n Grory.—" Many 
shall come from the east and west, and shall sit down with 
Abraham, and Isaac, and Jacob, in the kingdom of 
heaven.” Matt. viii, 11. 

Mr. Henry Bullinger, a little before his death, said, 
“Tf the Lord will make any further use of me, and 
my ministry, I will willingly obey him; but if he 
pleases—as I much desire—to take me out of this mis- 
erable life, I shall exceedingly rejoice to be taken from 
this corrupt age, to go to my Savior Christ. Socrates,” 





said he, “ was glad when his death approached, because 
he thought he should go to Hesiod, Homer, and other 
learned men deceased, whom he expected to meet in 
the other world; how much more do I rejoice, who am 
sure that I shall see my Savior Christ, the saints, 
patriarchs, prophets, apostles, and all holy men who 
have lived from the beginning of the world! Since I 
am sure to partake of their felicity, why should not I 
be willing to die, to enjoy their perpetual society in 
glory ?” 

THE MuttitupEs Havine No SHEPHERD.—" When 
he saw the multitudes, he was moved with compassion on 
them, because they fainted, and were scattered abroad, as 
sheep having no shepherd.” Matt. iz, 36. 

“Five hundred millions of souls,” exclaims a mis- 
sionary, “are represented as being unenlightened! I 
can not, if I would, give up the idea of being a mis- 
sionary, while I reflect upon this vast number of my 
fellow-sinners, who are perishing for lack of knowledge. 
Five handred millions! intrudes itself upon my mind 
wherever I go, and however I am employed. When I 
go to bed, it is the last thing that recurs to my mem- 
ory; if I awake in the night, it is to meditate on it 
alone; and in the morning. it is generally the first 
thing that occupies my thoughts.” 


THE Yoke Easy AND THE Burden Licut.— My 
yoke is easy and my burden is light.” Matt. zi, 30. 

“TI remember,” says the Rev. Matthew Henry, in 
writing the account of his father’s life, ‘a passage of 
his, in a lecture in the year 1674, which much affected 
many. He was preaching on that text, Matt. xi, 30, 
‘My yoke is easy;’ and after many things insisted upon 
to prove the yoke of Christ an easy yoke, he at last 
appealed to the experiences of all that had drawn in 
that yoke: ‘Call now, if there be any that will answer 
you, and to which of the saints will you turn? Turn 
to which you will, and they will all agree that they 
have found wisdom’s ways pleasantness, and Christ's 
commandments not grievous; and—saith he—I will 
here witness for one, who, through grace, has in some 
poor measure been drawing this yoke now above thirty 
years, and I have found it an easy yoke, and like my 
choice too well to change.’ ” 


THe Earty Carristrans Payrna Taxes.—" Wot- 
withstanding, lest we should offend them, go thou to the 
sea, and cast a hook and take up the fish that first cometh 
up; and when thou hast opened his mouth, thou shalt find 
a piece of money; that take, and give unto them for me 
and thee.” Matt. xvii, 27. 

“For your taxes and tributes,” says Justin Martyr 
to the emperors, “we are above all other men, every 
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| where ready to bring them to your collectors and 
officers, being taught so to do by our great Master, 
who bade those that asked the question, whether they 
might pay tribute unto Cesar, to give unto Cesar the 
things that are Cesar’s, and unto God the things that 
are God's.” 


How To Miss Harp Tuumps.— Whosoever, therefore, 
shall humble himself as this little child, the same is greatest 
in the kingdom of heaven.” Matt. xviii, 4. 

The celebrated Dr. Franklin once received a very 
useful lesson from the excellent Dr. Cotton Mather, 
which he thus relates in a letter to his son, Dr. Samuel 
Mather, dated Passy, 12th May, 1781: “ The last time 
I saw your father was in 1724. On taking my leave, 
he showed me a shorter way out of the house, through 
@ narrow passage, which was crossed by a beam over- 
head. We were still talking as I withdrew, he accom- 
panying me behind, and I turning toward him; when 
| hesaid hastily, Stoop—stoop! I did not understand him 
till I felt my head hit against the beam. He was a man 
who never missed an occasion of giving instruction; 
and upon this he said to me— You are young, and have 
the world before you. Stoor as you go through it, and 
you will miss many hard thumps. This advice, thus beat 
into my head, has frequently been of use to me; and I 
often think of it when I see pride mortified, and mis- 
fortune brought upon people by carrying their heads 
too high.” 


HARDNESS OF THE Rich MAn’s ENTERING HEAVEN.— 
“ Then said Jesus unto his disciples, Verily, verily, I say 
| unto you, that a rich man shall hardly enter into the king- 
dom of heaven.” Matt. zizx, 23. 
“T had been known,” says one, “to Mr. Cecil, as an 
occasional hearer at St. John’s, and by soliciting his 
| advice at my commencing master of a family; but 
| some years had passed since I enjoyed the pleasure of 
speaking to him, when he called at my house on horse- 
back, being then unable to walk, and desired to speak 
with me. After the usual salutations he addressed me 
thus: ‘I understand you are very dangerously situa- 
ted!’ He then paused. [ replied, that I was not aware 
of it. He answered, ‘I thought it was probable you 
were not, and, therefore, I called on you; I hear you 
are getting rich; take care, for it is the road by which 
| the devil leads thousands to destruction!’ This was 
spoken with such solemnity and earnestness, that the 
| impression will ever remain on my memory.” 








PROVIDENTIAL CARE AND DELIVERANCE.—" The 
ravens brought him [Elijah] bread and flesh in the morn- 
ing, and bread and flesh in the evening; and he drank of 
the brook.” 1 Kings cvii, 6. 

While the cruel persecution, carried on by the Em- 
peror Maximian, was raging, the ancestors of the cele- 

brated Basil, along with a few servants, fled for safety 
to a certain cave in the side of a mountain. There 
they remained above seven years, exposed to the in- 
clemency of the weather, and subsisted upon bread 
alone. But that God who fed the Israelites in the 
desert with manna and quails, directed unprovided 
and unexpected caterers to visit them—namely, a num- 
ber of fat stags, which approached to the place of their 
retreat, though no person was pursuing them. Of 
these they killed what was necessary for their present 
wants, and conveyed the rest, which made no opposi- 











tion, but went willingly, to a place of confinement, to 
be reserved for future use. ‘So true,” adds the pious 
Witsius, “is that observation of the Psalmist, ‘ The 
young lions do lack and suffer hunger, but they that 
seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.’” 


JouHy Htss AND THE CrowN OF THORNS.— And 
when they had platted a crown of thorns, they put it upon 
his head.” Matt. rrvii, 29. 

When John Huss, the Bohemian martyr, was brought 
out to be burnt, they put on his head a triple crown 
of paper, with painted devils on it. On seeing it, he 
said, ‘My Lord Jesus Christ, for my sake, wore a 
crown of thorns; why should not I then, for his sake, 
wear this light crown, be it ever so ignominious? 
Truly I will do it, and that willingly.” When it was 
set upon his head the bishops said, ‘‘ Now, we commit 
thy soul to the devil.” “ But I,” said Huss, lifting up 
his eyes toward heaven, “do commit my spirit into thy 
hands, O Lord Jesus Christ; to thee I commend my 
spirit, which thou hast redeemed.” 


THE Star or Jacos.—" There shall come a star out 
of Jacob.” Num. rziv, 17. 

Mr. Renwick, the last of the Scottish martyrs, speak- 
ing of his sufferings for conscience’ sake, says, “ Ene- 
mies think themselves satisfied that we are put to wan- 
der in mosses, and upon mountains; but even amid the 
storms of these last two nights I can not express what 
sweet times I have had, when I had no covering but the 
dark curtains of night. Yea, in the silent watch my 
mind was led out to admire the deep and inexpressible 
ocean of joy, wherein the whole family of heaven swim. 
Each star led me to wonder what He must be, who is 
the Star of Jacob, of whom all stars borrow their 
shining.” 

JEWELS FOR THE MIssIoNARY CAUSE.—" We have 
brought an oblation for the Lord, what every man hath 
gotten, of jewels, of gold, chains, and bracelets, rings, ear- 
rings, and tablets.” Num. xrrxi, 50. 

A minister, preaching for a missionary society, re- 
marked, in the course of the sermon, that “if the ladies 
who came out of Egypt could give their golden trinkets 
to Aaron, to make a calf for the support of idolatry, 
surely Christian ladies would not deem it a great sacri- 
fice to give up some of their trinkets, for the noble and 
benevolent cause of diffusing among the heathen the 
unsearchable riches of Christ.” The next morning a 
box was sent, by an unknown lady, containing an am- 
ber necklace, a pair of gold ear-rings, and a diamond 
ring, as a present to the missionary society. 


REFUSAL OF Bripes.— As the Lord liveth, before 
whom I stand, I will receive none. And he urged him to 
take it; but he refused.” 2 Kings v, 15. 

When great presents were sent to Epaminondas, the 
celebrated Theban general, he used to observe—‘ If 
the thing you desire be good, I will do it without any 
bribe, even because it is good: if it be not honest, I 
will not do it for all the goods in the world.” He 
was so great a contemner of riches, that, when he 
died, he left not enough to discharge the expenses of 
his funeral. 


Warttxe on Gop.—If, in humble diligence in the 
ways of God, thou walk on in his strength, there is noth- 
ing that concerns thee but he will take in charge. 
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aires and Quarries. 


PossIBILITY OF SALVATION.—Answer to Question.— 
In answer to F. S. C.’s theological question in the April 
number of the Repository, I submit the following: 
That the Scriptures teach man can not outlive the pos- 
sibility of his salvation is plain; for death temporal, 
spiritual, and eternal was the penalty of the law. The 
day thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die. When 
Adam sinned his doom would have been sealed had 
not a Savior been provided—one who ever liveth to 
make intercession for us. And in Luke xiii, 6-9, we 
are taught that Christ pleads for the most hopeless 
cases, and while he pleads the Spirit strives, and when 
Christ ceases to intercede, Justice cuts them down. 
Were it not for the Advocate with the Father man 
would be cut off when first he sins. But because 
Christ lives, as our intercessor, we live also. Then, 
while man lives Christ intercedes, and while Christ in- 
tercedes the Spirit strives, and while the Spirit strives 
there still is hope. Whosoever will let him take of 
the waters of life freely. The promise to all is, ask, 
and it shall be given; seek, and ye shall find; knock, 
and it shall be opened unto you. Paul says he was 
the chiefest of sinners; but he found pardon. Then 
does not this teach that, 

“While the lamp holds out to burn, 
The vilest sinner may return?” 
If a man can outlive the possibility of salvation, does 
he not outlive his free moral agency? I think he 
does. But the Bible teaches all men are free, moral 
agents; therefore, all men may turn and live if they 
S. B. M’L. 


will, 


Query.—The Trinity—Will some clear head give 
me light as to the following? Does the orthodox for- 
mula, ‘In the unity of this Godhead there be three 
persons,” contain an unambiguous definite sense, or is 
it merely an empty form of words? Justice to its 
learned and holy authors compels us to believe that by 
it they tried to express what to them was not a formless 
mist-cloud, but a sharply-defined thought. 
are articles of religion but exact logical statements of 
what the various sects believe the Bible to teach, either 
by express words or just inference? The above words 
then are not a “raising of the dust,” but a scientific 
proposition. It is, therefore, comprehensible, and ca- 
pable of expression in different words. But what does 
it mean? Are we to understand “persons” to mean 
individuals, or simply characters? If it means charac- 
ters, then I comprehend what the fathers intended by 
saying, “In unitate hujus divine natura tres sunt per- 
sone;” but if not, then not. If there is but one di- 
vine being, then the Father, Son, and Spirit are not 
each a divine being. I wish to know in what precise 
sense the Church uses this word “persons.” She can 
not mean that the Father, Son, and Spirit are persons 
in the sense in which three men are three persons; for 
then she would teach Tritheism. I always thought that 
the individuality of a spiritual being consisted in its 
having one will and one consciousness. Does the 


For what | 





Church hold that the “persons” of the Trinity are so 
far forth beings as that they each possess an independ- 
ent will and a separate consciousness? If so, then 
does she not believe in Tritheism? But if she holds to 
one will and one consciousness only, does not her be- 
lief coincide, in essence, with Unitarianism? In fine, 
what means the above formula? How far forth are 
the “persons” of the Church beings in the sense that 
a man is a being? Let no one say those questions 
evince a culpable curiosity. The formula in question 
is not Scripture; it is the words of men. It is legiti- 
mate, therefore, to demand precisely what it does mean. 
Will some kind teacher dissipate this fog? J.P. L. 


’ 


Motives.—To F. 8S. C., April number, I reply: The 
moral quality of an act depends always on the motive 
or intention of the actor. No act from a good motive 
is ever punishable. No useful act in the absence of a 
good motive is ever rewardable. Some wrong acts are 
rewardable; some right acts are punishable. So long 
as the creature is finite in knowledge and uninspired 
he is liable to do wrong actions, but if he ever aims to 
do right he can not do a punishable action. Actions 
absolutely wrong may relatively to the actor be virtu- 
ous. If the heathen mother in throwing her child into 
the Ganges intends to do right, her act is rewardable 
though it is wrong. If Saul, in persecuting the Chris- 
tians, intended right, he did what was his duty. Had 
he omitted to do so, he would have omitted to do a 
believed duty. When only does a man feel guilty? 
When he omits a believed duty or acts a believed wrong. 
Every act stands alone. Its guilt is its own. The 
guilt of the past is in the past. As when in dangerous 
nearness to a whirlpool—no matter how criminally I 
ventured there—every effort to row myself out is right; 
so when my moral vision is dimmed or perverted by 
prejudice or crime—however voluntarily I came into 
that condition—yet since that condition is a fixed fact, 
and since when an act proposes itself to me it is possi- 
ble for me now only to do what I now think to be 
right—my so doing is virtuous, however wrong may be 
my outward act. The belief in right and wrong is an 
intuition of every responsible soul. What acts are 
right has to be taught us. To do what, at the time, 
we sincerely believe to be right is virtue. No other 
course for man is possible. But we often sincerely be- 
lieve wrong to be right; as, for example, a few years 
ago holy men drank brandy. Did they thereby become 
guilty? By no means. But they did do what was 
wrong. A text settles the whole question: ‘There is 
nothing unclean of itself; [that is, the virtue of an act 
is not in the act itself] but to him that esteemeth any 
thing to be unclean, to him it is unclean.” That is, for 
example, if Saul thought his persecuting was a reward- 
able duty, to him it was, so long as he so thought, a 
rewardable duty. 

These positions I take deliberately. If, however, 
some persons shall think some of them horribly heret- 
ical, it will give me no surprise. J. PL. 
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Bigehoar® for Shiliren. 


THE OLD BROWN MILL AND ITS MILLER. 
BY MRS. WN. M’CONAUGHY, 


Tue old mill-seat was the most attractive spot in all the 
country-side for the school-boys of the place. The building 
was old and weather-stained, for thirty Winters had beat 
against it, But it stood the blasts stoutly, for its founda- 
tions were laid deep in the solid rock, and the water-side 
was walled up with huge stones taken from the bed of the 
stream. There was a tall, old hemlock-tree below the dam 
which time or the storm had overturned, whose roots still 
clung to the bank above, and whose top rested among the 
crags below. How the venturesome boys loved to creep down 
this ladder of nature's constructing and ramble among the 
dark, mysterious ledges, with their deep fissures and cavern- 
ous openings, which were all dignified into famous robbers’ 
caves! There were plenty of wild grapes here in their season, 
growing upon the tangled vines which crept in and out 
among the hemlocks, and winter-greens too a little further 
down. There was a gray white “pencil stone” found in 
abundance along by the mill-wall, but only the boldest of 
the boys could get it. When cut into shape and well dried 
it answered very well for slate-pencils in those frugal days. 

The school-house stood on the hill above the bridge, and 
the children delighted to bring their little baskets and pails 
down to the mill to eat their dinners with “uncle Roger,” 
the sunny-faced miller. He was a kind-hearted old man, 
who did not forget that he had once been young and loved 
boys’ sports. He had a wonderful old clasp-knife, which ex- 
celled every thing in whittling and fashioning all manner 
of craft to sail on thé mill-pond, from the full-rigged ship to 
a bark canoe. Nothing added more to his popularity, unless 
it was his gift of story-telling. He had a strong, earnest 
nature, and a moral power about him which the rudest boy 
could not resist. Had he been well educated he would no 
doubt have stood high in any profession he had chosen. 

Did you ever reflect that there are just as great minds to- 
day at the plow and in the work-shop, as there are in the pul- 
pit and in the Senate halls? Often a person rises from these 
ranks to the very highest positions in society; but the mass, 
even of good minds, live on in the condition in which they 
were born, only seeking to improve it as much as they can. 

God wishes good, earnest workers in every sphere in life. 
He saw that “uncle Roger’ could glorify him better in the 
hamble country mill, where he exerted a powerful Christian 
influence over a score of children growing up to manhood and 
womanhood, than he could in any place else, so he kindly 
kept him there. Did you ever think that God orders even 
the place where you shall be born, and every thing about you 
that will help shape your character? Did you ever thank 
him that you were born in a refined Christian home instead 
of some dismal cellar in some wretched alley of the city? 

One pleasant Summer day the boys were set free at twelve 
o'clock by a tap from the master’s bell, and as soon as they 
had cleared the school-honse door, they dashed off down the 
hil) with many a shout and hurrah as boys are wont to do. 
There was the wide old door of the mill open to welcome 
them, and its broad, worn threshold ready to rest upon. 
There was music in the soft, heavy rumble of the dusty 
wheels overhead, as they moved slowly round and round, 
turning the huge millstones below, into which the wheat was 
slowly pouring from the capacious “‘ hopper” which fed them. 
It was a pleasure which never grew old to run down stairs 
and watch the snow-white flour as it came pouring down 
into the wide, clean bins, all nicely “bolted” and ready to 
be made up into delicious country bread. 

“T should think those wheels would get tired,” said Mark, 
moving round and round forever. They have been going 





just that way ever since I can remember,” and Mark looked 
back over the space of seven years, thinking what a long, 
long time it was. 

“T should think ‘uncle Roger’ would be the one to get 
tired,”’ said John Morris; “wheels cau’t feel any thing. But 
‘uncle Roger’ has to be up early and late. I believe this 
mill puts me to sleep every night, and I am sure it is the 
first thing I hear in the morning.” 

“I think going to school is hard work enough," said 
Henry Mather. “How I hate ‘doing the chores’ up when I 
get home at night!” 

“T mean to find some easier way of getting a living than 
farming,” said Walter; ‘“‘some way by which I can make 
money fast, and live just as I please.” 

“ How little you think what a blessed thing work is, boys,” 
said uncle Roger. “ What poor, unhappy drones we should 
be if we had nothing to do! ‘Idle hands are always tired.’ 
Did you ever notice that?’’ Uncle Roger was famous for his 
proverbs, They used ‘to say themselves,” the boys thought, 
they always fitted in so well. 

“The most unhappy person I ever knew was a man so 
rich he had every thing he chose to buy, and no employment. 
Nothing to do but to fret. And he did that so well that no- 
body liked to see his face. ‘Old Croaker,’ they called him 
behind his back. His boys were not trained to work either, 
and grew up so worthless they were a shame to the town. 
‘ The lazy man tempts the devil,’ seemed to be a true saying in 
their case. Common people who are tempted by him, do n't 
seem to go half so far in wickedness as they did. They both 
died under thirty, and it might have been put on their 
tombstone, ‘ Died, of nothing to do.’ 

“Why, a very rich man ounce, who thought he would re- 
tire from business and take the good of his wealth, found 
himself so uneasy that he used to go to a blacksmith’s shop 
on his estate and ask the privilege of blowing the bellows 
several hours every day. Finally that did not seem enough 
like work, so he went to the city and engaged himself to 
his own clerk, working for nothing rather than be idle—you 
can tell a lazy man as far as you can see him. There is no 
life nor snap about him; even his step shows it. 

“Then, too, you may be pretty sure that ‘a young man 
idle, is an old man needy.’ It is n't the lazy people, Walter, 
who find out the ‘easy ways of making money.’ I suppose 
you mean to invent some great machine, or make some 
wonderful discovery that shall make your fortune, do n’t 
you? Well, if you do you will have to work for it. ‘No 
pains, no gains.’ Sewing-machines were not brought into 
good shape for use in a day, I can tell you. No, there ‘ never 
was an oak felled at a blow’ yet. The men who have risen 
were remarkable for doing every thing well that came to 
hand when they were boys. Franklin used to be ‘ faithful 
in that which was least’ about the printing-office where he 
worked when he was your size, or I dare say he would never 
have had the great name he has to-day. So, boys, whether 
it is doing up the chores or getting your lessuns, just dash 
in and do it as well as you can, and as quick as you can, so 
you may have more time for something else. ‘Work is the 
salt of life,’ you may depend upon it; it would be unsavory 
enough without it. It is the great rock that underlies all 
our other enjoyments. It braces up a man fully equal to 
quinine, and is n’t half so bitter. 

“ Besides, boys, there is another thing a great deal more 
important about industry. An idle man falls into a deep 
sleep of soul as well as of body. A minister I used to hear 
preach sometimes, who was a powerfully-learned man, and a 
man of great experience, said that ho never knew but one 
lazy man converted among all the people he had known, and 
he set to work as soon as God changed his heart. It seemed 
as though all sorts of open sinners even stood a better 
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chance of being brought in than a lazy man, for we do hear 
sometimes of such men as prize-fighters, thieves, and play- 
actors submitting their wills and hearts to the yoke of 
Christ ; but a lazy, indifferent soul can’t even be brought to 
think of its conditions. ‘Slothfulness casteth into a deep 
sleep’ as surely as opium does. Be careful and keep clear 
of it all your lives, boys, if you would not perish both soul 
and body.” 

The boys had finished their dinner and uncle Roger his 
sermon just as a farmer drove up with his grist; so the 
boys, to show their appreciation of the lesson they had just 
learned, “* buckled to”’ and help unload. 

“Did you hear about Martin Spring’s little girl being 
drowned ?”’ asked the farmer. 

“You do n’t say so! Dear, dear! -How did it happen?” 
asked the kind-hearted miller with much anxiety. 

“Why, that good-for-nothing, shiftless fellow has never 
put acurb around his cistern long as he has lived there, and 
much as his wife has urged him to. So this morning he 
left the boards off himself, and poor little Lucy stumbled 
and fell in. She was stone dead when they found her. 
*Pears as if the mother would go distracted. That man’s 
laziness has made him the real murderer of his child. Such 
a peart little thing as she was, too. It goes hard with him, 
but I do n’t pity him as I do the mother. If it would 
stir him up to do any better we would all be glad to give 
him a lift, but I am afraid it is ‘bred in the bone,’ as you 
say, neighbor, and at his time of life he will hardly be likely 
to change his habits.” 

“T am afraid so, too,” said uncle Roger. ‘ Now is the 
time to form your habits for life, boys, and if they are hab- 
its of sloth you will find trouble and sorrow enough folluw- 
ing you, like a shadow, all the days of your life.” 


Deatu or Lirrte Cuartey.—At the age of four little 
Charley was smitten with fatal sickness. His sufferings 
were great, but his expressions of affection for those he 
loved, and of gratitude to all who rendered him any service, 
were sweet and constant. To the question, if he would like 
to go to his Savior, he ever replied in the affirmative. 

When the dimness of death settled upon his beautiful 
eyes, he exclaimed: 

“ Bring a light! I can not see my mamma.” 

Reaching his hand after her it rested upon her face, which 
was bent over his pillow. Hitherto he had made many 
affecting appeals in his pain. 

‘Help me! can’t you help me?” Now that solicitude was 
past. The wishful look faded into an admiring and solemn 
wonder, and he said with a beaming countenance: 

“T love God. How beautiful it looks up there!” 

Sweet and glorious parting words! never to be forgotten 
by those who heard them. 

Once more he spoke to his mother; 

“Sing to me what you sing in Church.” 

And as she controlled her grief, that she might lull his 
death-pangs with the hymn he loved, he fondly laid his 
lamb-like head upon her shoulder, and murmured his last 
low tones, 

“Come, mamma, let us go to sleep.” 

And he slept in Jesus. 


Tue THREE-LEGGED Stroot.—I was teaching in a quiet 
country village. The second morning of the session I found 
leisure to note my surroundings, and among the scanty fur- 
niture I espied a three-legged stool. ‘Is that the dunce- 
block ?”’ to a little girl of five. The dark eyes sparkled, the 
curls nodded assent, and the lips rippled out, “I guess so, 
the teachers always sit on that.’’ The stool was unoccupied that 
term. Lge. 


Zeppy To Eat.—When our little Emma Louisa, recently 
gone to be an angel, was two and a half years old, we had 
green peas one day for dinner. She had no recollection of 
ever having enjoyed the luxury before, and was much do- 
lighted, and a little impatient to commence eating. Being 
seated in her high chair she called to her father, “ Pa, din- 
ner ’s zeddy ; tome twick ;’’ then bending reverently she said, 
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“O Lord, bless the peas for Christ’s sake, amen. 
I ’m zeddy to eat.” 


Now, ma, 
W. A.M. 


Granpma, I’m Gone To Diz.—On another occasion, when 
in her fourth year, she said to her grandmother, ‘Grandma, 
1’m going to die to-morrow and go to heaven, won’t you go 
with me?” ‘Why, E.,”’ was the reply; “you do n't want to 
die and be buried up in the cold ground, do you?” “ Why, 
yes,” said she, “the Savior ’s in heaven and I ’m going there, 
and want you, and pa, and ma to go, too. Won't you go, 
grandma?’ The next day she was quite ill, but recovered 
to stay with us but four months, and then left us for the 
“happy land.” W.A. M. 


Tueset DreapFuL War Timrs.—A day or two ago, as our 
little Annie was running at full speed on the side-walk, she 
had a serious fall. Kuees and forehead were very badly 
bruised, and the skin grazed from the arm. That night, as 
she was being undressed for bed, she looked pitifully at her 
numerous wounds, and sorrowfully exclaimed to her mother, 
“QO, dear! what dreadful times these war times are!”’ 


Partor Btioop.—Little Addie—whose eldest sister and 
brother have been sent for from the drawing-room—declares, 
“I do n't see why I should n't go down stairs as well as you 
and Albert. I’ve as much parlor blood in my veins as you 
have.” 


VACCINATION vs. Baptism.—A little one, after undergoing 
the disagreeable operation of vaccination, exclaimed, ‘* Now» 
I will not have to be baptized, will I, mamma?”’ 


RIDDLES.— 
I. 
I am not what I was, but quite the reverse ; 
I am what I was, which is still more perverse ; 
From morning to night, I do nothing but fret 
With wishing to be what I never was yet. 


i. 
Cato and Chloe, combined well together, 
Make a drink not amiss in very cold weather. 


REBUS.— 
A Britisa bard of universal fame ; 
A classic river's oft-repeated name ; 
A naval hero dear to every heart; 
A ruthless tyrant with a murd’rous dart; 
An English author famous for his style ; 
A poet who our leisure may beguile ; 
Th’ initials join, an ancient bard you'll find, 
Who to his verse has left his name behind. 


CHARADES.— 
I. 
My first is irrational, my second is rational, my third is 
mechanical, and my whole is scientifical. 


It. 
My first keeps time, my second spends time, my whole tells 
time. 


ANAGRAMS.— 
I. March on. 


II. Spare him not. 


III. O wipe no dog. 


Answers TO RippLes In OvR APRIL Numper.—No. 1. Nov- 
ice; No. 2. Hatred; No. 3. Indignation; No. 4. Words.—An- 
swers from T. 8. T., of York, Penn.; E. J. B., of Berea, 0.; 
H. A. G., Mt. Sterling, Wis.; W. G. M. R., of Williams- 
town, Ky.; L. R. R., of Salem, 0.; G. A. M., of Port Byron, 
Til.; and A. R. K., of New York city. 


A Note.—We have received a number of answers to the 
riddles and charades in our February number since the an- 
swers were given. The editor would like to receive all such 
answers within one month from the appearance of the aub- 
jects—then they will receive proper acknowledgment. 
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Megsifie Bleanings. 


Romance READING AND MARRIAGE.—The views of 
Tissot, expressed in the following paragraph, may seem 
so extreme as to border upon exaggeration. Yet the 
underlying vein of truth is full of practical suggestion: 


It is possible that of all the causes which have injured the 
health of women, the principal has been the prodigious 
multiplication of romances. From the cradle to the most 
advanced age, they read them with an eagerness which keeps 
them almost without motion and without sleep. A young 
girl, instead of running about and playing, reads, and per- 
petually reads; and at twenty becomes full of vapors, in- 
stead of being qualified for the duties of a good wife or 
nurse. These causes, which influence the physical, equally 
influence the moral man. I have known persons of both 
sexes, whose constitutions would have been robust, weakened 
gradually by too strong impressi of impassioned writings. 
The most tender romances hinder marriages, instead of pro- 
moting them. A woman, while her heart is warmed by the 
languor of love, does not seek a husband—a hero must lay 
his laurels at her feet. The fire of love does not warm her 
heart, it only influences her imagination. 





WoMmAN AND HER INFLUENCE.—In the redemption 
and elevation of the race, woman has ever had a noble 
mission : 

When this world’s drama shall close, it will be seen if 
there have been some Jezebels who have disgraced, there 
have been more Hannahs, Annas, Marys, Dorcases who 
have honored and exalted their sex. It will be seen and 
acknowledged to the praise and honor of female piety, that 
it did much in makihg children, families, the Church, and 
the world what they should be. Many a child may trace its 
piety, under God, to the prayers and counsels of a good 
mother; many a community and nation is indebted to some 
Hannah for the judge, the king, the prophet, the minister 
who has ruled, taught, and served it in the Lord. 


Low Ipeas oF HEAVEN.—Without the spiritual 
illumination the mind has exceedingly low and earthly 
views of heaven. The English author of Twenty Years 
in the Church, speaking of an ignorant and afflicted 
parishioner, says: 

She was crippled and wasting away, and the mortal tene- 
ment seemed scarcely to hold together. So one day I said, 
“Never mind, Maria, all things will be changed; there will 
be no pains or sorrows; and we shall have a new body, even 
a heavenly body.” “Ah, sir,”’ she said, ‘I am so glad to 
hear you say so. I do want a new body very bad; yes, and 
I want a new inside, too.” Indeed, the sublunary notions 
of the poor are very striking. A friend related to me that 
once, when he had rather mystified an old sailor with the 
text he had quoted in answer to what heaven would be like, 
and what kind of happiness to hope for, the old man ex- 
claimed, “ Yes, sir, all very good, as yer honor says; no 
doubt of it; but says I, Old England for me.” 

THE MEANNEss OF ENvy.—How many of our read- 
ers will be able to discover their own portrait in this 
picture of envy? 

The boy upon foot can not bear to see the boy who is rid- 
ing. And so it is with envy of a larger growth. We are 
always crying, “Whip behind!” in the miserable hope of 
seeing some hanger-on more fortunate than ourselves knock- 
ed from his perch. 

A Scorcuman’s View oF AMERICAN ScHoors.—Mr. 
Chambers, who, it will be recollected, visited our country 





a few years ago, makes the following complimentary 
notice of American schools: 

I can positively affirm, from personal observation, that, in 
point of discipline, the American schools greatly excel any I 
have seen in Great Britain. In Canada and in the States, 
every suitable provision is made for the purpose of decency— 
a thing usually neglected in the parish and burgh school 
system of Scotland. I was much gratified with the arrange- 
ments in the American schools to prevent disorder, or im- 
proper interference one with another among the pupils. All 
are seated at small desks, not more than two together, in 
rows; 80 that the teacher can conveniently reach every seat 
in the school. It is customary, likewise, to cause all the 
pupils to enter and depart slowly and decorously, instead of 
being suffered, as I observe even in some of the more pre- 
tentious schools of Edinburgh, to rush rudely out like so 
many wild animals. 


THe Heroism oF Common Lire.—Grace Greenwood 
is a “hero-worshiper” of a rather uncommon type, 
and in her search after heroic men and women, has 
sought for examples where, perhaps, few would expect 
to find them. That she has a just and catholic idea 
of what real heroism is, we think it will be proven by 
the following extract: 

The heroism of private life, the slow, unchronicled mar- 
tyrdoms of the heart, who shall remomber? Greater than 
any knightly dragon-slayer of old is the man who overcomes 
an unholy passion, sets his foot upon it and stands serene 
and strong in virtue. Grander than Zenobia is the woman 
who struggles with a love that would wrong another or de- 
grade her own soul, and conquors. The young man, ardent 
and tender, who turns from the dear love of women, and 
buries deep in his heart the sweet instinct of paternity, to 
devote himself to the care and support of aged parents or an 
unfortunate sister, and whose life is a long sacrifice, in manly 
cheerfulness and majestic complaint, is a hero of the rarest 
type—the type Charles Lamb. I have known but two such. 
The young woman who resolutely stays with father and 
mother in the old home, while brothers and sisters go forth 
to happy homes of their own: who cheerfully lays upon the 
altar of filial duty that costliest of human sacrifices, the 
joy of loving and being loved—she is a heroine. I have 
known many such. The husband, who goes home from every 
routine and the perplexing cares of business with a cheerful 
smile and a loving word to his invalid wife; who brings not 
against her the grievous sin of a long sickness, and re- 
proaches her not for the cost and discomfort thereof; who 
sees in her languid eyes something dearer than girlish laugh- 
ter, in the sad face and faded cheeks that blossoms into 
smiles and even blushes at his coming, something lovelier 
than the old-time Spring roses—he is a hero. I think I 
know one such. 

The wife who bears her part in the burden of life—even 
though it be the larger part—bravely, cheerfully, never 
dreaming that she is a heroine, much less a martyr; who 
bears with the faults of a husband not altogether congenial 
with loving patience and a large charity, and with noble 
decision hiding them from the world—who makes no confi- 
dents and asks no confidence; who refrains from brooding 
over shortcomings in sympathy and sentiment, and from seek- 
ing for perilous “ affinities ;*’ who does not build high tragedy 
sorrows on the inevitable, nor feel an earthquake in every 
family jar; who sees her husband united with herself indis- 
solubly and eternally in thei? children—she the wife in every 
truth, in the inward as in the outward, is a heroine, though 
of rather an unfashionable type. 
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Raitways 1n Inp1a—The opening of the East 
India Railroad to Patna, distant 403 miles from Cal- 
cutta, is an accomplished fact, and marks an important 
era in the history of railway enterprise in India. A 
further section of 137 miles—the distance between 
Patna and Benares—has also been opened; and it was 
anticipated that the extension to Mirzapore, distant 
572 miles from Calcutta, would be completed against 
the end of January. How largely the public interests 
will be advantaged by the opening up of these import- 
ant districts and bringing them into close connection 
with the sea, it is impossible to overestimate. 


Woopen ARTILLERY.—It is well known that in the 
Hungarian war General Bem, finding it impossible to 
get metal artillery, invented a species of wooden gun 
which requires no great art to manufacture. The guns 
were fixed usually on an ordinary vehicle strong enough 
to carry them. They can not be fired more than five 
or six times, and after being used are thrown away as 
worthless. The Polish insurgents have provided them- 
selves with a number of guns of this sort. Three of 
them, having been already cast aside as useless, were 
found somewhere by the Russians, who of course im- 
inediately trumpeted forth to the world their capture 
of the rebel cannon. 


LEAD IN New York.—A vein of lead ore has lately 
been discovered near Port Jervis, Orange county, N. Y. 
It is said to contain eighty per cent. of pure lead, and 
that the lode is about six feet wide, eight feet deep, 
and several hundred yards in length. It occurs in 


what is called the Oneida sandstone. 


Srartistics oF Sparn.—For the first time a general 
statistical review of the population of Spain has been 
published. The number of births in the past year was 
571,886; of deaths, 432,067; of marriages, 120,893. 
The statistics published by the ‘“ Revista-General de 
Estadistica,” singularly enough, fail to give the total 
of the population; only recording one birth in twenty- 
seven inhabitants, one death in thirty-three, one mar- 
riage in one hundred and twenty-nine, according to 
which the total of inhabitants would be 15,500,000. 
The proportion of illegitimate to legitimate children in 
the country and smaller towns is one in twenty-seven; 
in the provincial capital, one in thirty-three. 


A Cotony oF WeELsHMEN.—A person representing 
a Welsh emigration society, left England by the No- 
vember mail steamer on his way to Buenos Ayres, to 
conclude negotiations already entered into with the 
Government of the Argentine Confederation for the 
cession, on conditions of a merely-nominal allegiance, 
of a portion of territory to be colonized by Welshmen 
exclusively. A very small section of Welsh enthusi- 
asts has for many years expressed its apprehensions 
that the Welsh language is speedily dying out, that 
with it the most valuable national peculiarities and 
virtues will be lost, and that the only way to preserve 
it as a living tongue is to establish a colony governed 
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by Welshmen, and having its affairs conducted in the 
Welsh language. These men have of late been exceed- 
ingly active. They have fixed on the peninsula of 
Valds or its neighborhood, in Patagonia, about 43° of 
south latitude, as the only place in the world suited 
for their purpose. 


Most Foop To THE AcRE.—Humboldt estimates that 
an acre of ground planted with bananas is sufficient 
to support fifty men, while the same extent of land in 
wheat would barely supply the wants of three. If the 
climate of the Valley of the Mississippi would admit 
of the cultivation of the banana, at the above rate, as 
there is said to be land enough for eight millions of 
farms, of one hundred and sixty acres each; one half 
or four millions, would sustain a population of thirty- 
two thousand millions, which is more than thirty times 
the present population of our globe. 


Procress IN Asta.—The light of Christianity is 
penetrating into Asia on all sides. The Gospel is mak- 
ing real progress among the old and decayed Churches 
of Turkey, Northern Persia, and Syria; while its pros- 
pects in India, with its more than one hundred and 
fifty millions of souls, are truly encouraging. A great 
beginning has been made, and more than five hundred 
missionaries are at work. In the portion of Burmah 
not included in India, and in Siam a good work is 
doing. So too in China, the door is open, and a goodly 
number of missionaries—Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists, Episcopalians, Baptists, Reformed Dutch, Meth- 
odists—are laboring with decided hopes of success. A 
great and good beginning has thus been made in the 
“Celestial Empire.” And at length the door seems to 
be opening in the neighboring islands of Japan, and 
niissionaries are endeavoring to get a foothold there. 


CANADIAN Post-OFFicE.—An interesting work has 
recently been published in Canada, called the Canadian 
Postal Guide, eempiled by John Dewe, Esq., post-office 
It contains a classified list of all Canadian 
post-offices, rates of postage, information in regard to 


inspector. 


the money-order system, and many valuable postal and 
other statistics. A chapter is devoted to some inter- 
esting facts concerning the Canadian post-office, from 
which we extract the following: 

“The earliest records of the administration of the 
post-office in Canada bear date 1750, at which period 
the celebrated Benjamin Franklin was Deputy Post- 
master-General of North America. At the time of his 
appointment, the revenue of the department was insuf- 
ficient to defray his salary of £300 per annum; but 
under his judicious management, not only was the 
postal accommodation in the provinces considerably 
extended, but the revenue so greatly increased that 
erelong the profit for one year, which he remitted to 
the British treasury, amounted to £3,000.” 

The Revolutionary War broke ont a few months 
after Franklin's removal, which took place in 1774— 
he having held the post for twenty-four years. 
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In 1791 there were in Upper and Lower Canada but 
12 post offices, which in 1817 had increased only to 25. 
The number of offices was 601 in 1851, at which time 
the department was transferred from the control of the 
Home to that of the Colonial Government, and since 
that time its growth has been rapid, 1,775 offices being 
the number reported in 1861. 


MINISTERIAL SUPPORT IN THE METHODIST EPIsco- 
PAL Caurcu.—For the following summary we are in- 
debted to the Minutes of the East Baltimore Confer- 
ence for 1863. The table has been prepared with great 
labor, and is a suggestive one: 
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From the above table it will be seen that the highest 
average per claimant is paid by the New England Con- 
ference, $588.39; the lowest the North-Western Wis- 
consin Conference, $233.73. The most liberal Confer- 
ence in proportion to its membership is the New 
England, which pays $4.97 per member; the next is 
the Genesee. The Providence, N. W. Wisconsin, and 
Wisconsin follow closely. The general average of the 
thirty-three Conferences is $404.14 per claimant and 
$2.75 per Church member. The average of the whole 
Charch will probably vary but little from the average 
of the above. The deficiency of $200,761.67 is borne 
by 2,086 preachers; that is, 2,086 ministers indirectly 
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contribute $96.24 each, besides their benevolent contri- 
butions, toward the support of the Gospel in their re- 
spective fields of labor—amounting in the aggregate to 
$200,761.67, less than the sum really needed, in the 
estimation of lay committees, “to furnish them a com- 
fortable support.” Upon the whole, it may be safely 
said that the amount of talent possessed by the minis- 
try above estimated, if employed in the professions, 
clerkships, or trades, would yield at least a hundred 
per centum over and above what is now paid them as 
preachers of the Gospel. 


Death oF Bisnop Burns.—The first Missionary 
Bishop of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. Fran- 
cis Burns, D. D., of the Liberia Conference, died in 
Baltimore April 19th. He had arrived on a visit to 
this country only three days previously. The funeral 
services were conducted at the colored Methodist Epis- 
copal Church on Sharp-street, and were attended by 
an immense concourse of people, both white and colored. 
Dr. Durbin preached the funeral sermon, and Dr. Sar- 
gent read the burial service. The remains will be 
taken to Liberia for interment. Bishop Burns was a 
manu of considerable talent, having been in his earlier 
life a schoolmaster. He was an early emigrant to Li- 
beria, and was influential in building up the young 
State. When the missionary work in Africa was di- 
vided into four districts, Francis Burns was appointed 
presiding elder of one district, and so continued to act 
nine years, when he was consecrated Missionary Bishop. 
Our readers will recollect the portrait which we pub- 
lished of him in our March number for 1859. 


ORIGIN OF PETROLEUM.—Petroleum was formed long 
before the coal, and is the result of decomposition, 
under pressure, of an infinite number of oil-yielding 
animals which swarmed in the seas of the Devonian 
period, long anterior to the coal. The decomposition 
of marine plants may have given some oil to the rocks 
of Canada and the United States which are saturated 
with this curious substance. 

The shale beds of Collingwood furnish an answer to 
those who object to the infinite number of animals it 
would require to produce the oil locked up in the 
earth. These shale beds are composed altogether of the 
remains of Trilobites—they extend from Lake Huron to 
Lake Ontario, and far west and east of these lakes. 
The oil-bearing rocks of Canada were once a vast coral 
reef, extending from the Gulf of Mexico to Lake Supe- 
rior. There is the best ground for belief that the sup- 
ply of oil will last for a long period, and that new 
discoveries will be made in different localities. 


THe Rev. A. M. Lorrarn, author of “The Helm, 
the Sword, and the Cross,” died at Clarksville, Ohio, 
April 25th. 


Holirrs. 


By | the sorghum sugar-cane, written by a practical me- 


chanic and agriculturist, and furnishes valuable hints 
to those who are engaged in the work of raising and 
manufacturing northern sugar. 
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(2.) Princrpra Latina. Part I. A First Latin 
Course, comprehending Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise 
Book, with Vocabularies. By William Smith, LL. D. 
Revised by H. Drisler, A. M. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Latin text- 
books and grammars for beginners have been wonder- 
fully simplified since the days when Adam’s Latin 
Grammar was used in our schools. The present work 
is simple yet full, and is not cumbered with details 
which should be learned only by advanced pupils. 


(3.) Sza-Kinas AnD NavaL HErors—a Book for 
Boys. By John G. Edgar. 16mo. 421 pp. 175 cents. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 
Clarke & Co.—This volume contains graphic sketches of 
twenty-one of the princes of the ocean. It can not fail 
to attract the attention of the young. 


(4.) THE GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES OF THE ANTIQUI- 
TY oF Man. By Sir Charles Lyell, F. R. S. 8vo. 
518 pp. Illustrated by Wood-Cuts. Philadelphia: G. 
W. Childs & Co. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Mr. 
Lyell, from a wide rage of observation and a careful 
accumulation of geological facts and fancies, argues 
strongly for the existence of the human race anterior 
to the date fixed by the Mosaic chronology according 
to the ordinary interpretation. He also gives coun- 
tenance to the development theory of Lamarck and 
Darwin—at least in some of its modifications. Only a 
careful and exhaustive review can do justice to such a 
work. For that we have neither time nor space at 
present. The work is got up in excellent style, and its 
illustrations are capital. 


(5.) THE PENTATEUCH AND THE BooK OF JOSHUA 
CRITICALLY EXAMINED. Part II. By the Right Rev. 
John William Colenso, D. D., Bishop of Natal. 8vo. 
303 pp. $1.25. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co.—Atter the somewhat ex- 
tensive and critical notes made upon Part I of this 
strange production, we need not spend much time over 
Part II. The writer, by a sort of special pleading, en- 
deavors to show that the Pentateuch could not have 
been written by one hand, and that the compiler, who 
gathered together the various narratives comprised in 
it, was evidently a blunderer, who did not haye pene- 
tration enough to discover the various contradictions, 
inconsistencies, and misstatements in it. He thinks 
there are traces of a later authorship than that of 
Moses, and discusses the question whether Samuel could 
have written or edited it; and in the summing up, as- 
cribes to him at least a portion of the work. Take it 
altogether it is as contemptible a piece of sophistry as 
was ever sought to be palmed off for criticism and 
learning upon the world. 


(6.) THe GoLtpEN TreEAsuRY of the best Songs and 
Lyrical Poems in the English Language, selected and ar- 
ranged with notes by Francis Turner Palgrave, Fellow of 
Exeter College, Oxford. 18mo. 405 pp. $1.25. Cam- 
bridge: Sever & Francis. Cincinnati: Rickey & Car- 
roll—This certainly is a charming volume; yet we 
can not concede what the author claims for it; namely, 
that it contains all the best lyrical poems and songs in 
the English language, and none besides the best. The 


selections are distributed into books representing the 
ages of Shakspeare, Milton, Gray, and Wordsworth. 


While this arrangement precludes recognition of kin- 
dredship in subject, style, etc., it has the advantage of 
reflecting the natural growth of English poetry. This 
collection is adapted not only to ornament and enliven 
the homes of wealth, but will prove a storehouse of 
delight to labor and poverty. 


(7.) SaLLustTius: CATILINA ET JuauRTHA. Recog- 
novit Geo. Long, M.A. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 18mo. 50 cents.—The 
series of the classics issued by the Harpers in New 
York supplies a want often felt among scholars, and 
furnishes neat and accurate texts in a convenient form 
and at a low price. The present edition of Sallust is 
included in the series, and were we tempted to renew 
our acquaintance with the old Roman historian we 
should certainly use this volume. 


(8.) VicAR OF WAKEFIELD. By Oliver Goldsmith— 
Dick & Fitzgerald of New York have placed this in 
their “ Hand and Pocket Library.” It is beautifully 
printed on clear white paper, bound in paper covers, 
and will be sent by mail for 35 cents. 


(9.) First Frrenpsuip. A Tale. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 


(10.) THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. Vol J. By 
Alexander William Kinglake. 12mo. 650 pp. $1.50. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cincinnati: Robert 


Clarke & Co—This work gives the origin of this inva- 
sion, and is to narrate its progress, bringing it down to 
the death of Lord Raglan. Its illustrations, connected 
with its authentic plans, papers, etc., as well as its 
clear narrations of occurring events, make this a com- 
plete history of the wonderful Crimean campaign. We 
shall wait for Volume II with interest. 


(11.) DarreLL MARKHAM; or, the Captain of the 
Vulture. By Miss M. E. Braddon. New York: Dick 
& Fitzgerald. Cincinnati: Rickey & Carroll. 


(12.) Toe Trapper’s DauGHTER. A Story of the 
Rocky Mountains. By Gustave Aimard. Philadelphia: 
T. B. Peterson & Co. 

(13) Bhackwoop’'s MAGAZINE may be had of George 
N. Lewis, No. 28 West Sixth-street, Cincinnati. 

(14.) AnnuaL Report oF THE SunDAY ScHoor, 
UNION OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


(15.) East BALTIMORE CONFERENCE MINUTES.—We 
are indebted to Rev. J. H. C. Dosh, Secretary, for a 
copy of this model Minutes. 





| 
| 
| 
| 
! 
| 
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(16.) Missournr AND ARKANSAS CONFERENCE MIN- 
UuTES—Bishop Ames, President; Rev. L. M. Vernon, 
Secretary. These Minutes are published in excellent 
stvle by Maslin & Stinson; and a fine view of the 
Union Methodist Episcopal church, of St. Louis, em- 
bellishes the cover. 


(17.) PeENNsyLVANIA ScHOOL FOR FEEBLE-MINDED 
CHILDREN—Superintendent, Joseph Parrish, M. D., 
Media, Penn. 

(18.) New Jersey ConFERENCE MinuTes—Bishop 
Scott, President; Rev. Henry B. Bugle, Secretary. 


(19.) TenrH ANNnvuAL REPORT OF THE TRACT Socr- 
ETY OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
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Dx. Nast’s CoMMENTARY IN EnGiisH.—Our read- 
ers will be glad to learn that the first volume of this 
great work, to which its author is devoting the best 
period of his life and the most earnest efforts of his 
cultivated and matured intellect, is being rapidly 
translated into English, and Vol. I, including the most 
learned and elaborate introduction ever published, and 
also the comments on Matthew and Mark, will soon be 
issued from the Western Book Concern. This will 
probably be the crowning literary and theological 
work of its author. May a good Providence spare 
him for its completion! It will be looked for with 
great interest on the part of ministers, Sunday school 
teachers, and scholars generally. 


THEOLOGICAL Eciectic.—Under the above title Dr. 
Day, President of Lane Theological Seminary, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is about to commence a monthly publica- 
tion. It is to contain the ablest and most timely the 
ological papers, selected, for the most part, from the 
periodical and other literature of Great Britain, France, 
Germany, and Holland. It will be undenominational 
in its character, will contain sixteen pages to each 
number, and be printed in the style, as to form, type, 
and paper, of the North American Review. The sub- 
scription price is fixed at one dollar per annum. 

Cotenso Larp Asipe.—In our April and May num- 
bers—see Scripture Cabinet—we considered seriatim a 
few of the main positions of Colenso. They were 
enough to show our readers how bold in assumption 
and how specious and sophistical in argument the 
author is. These are sufficient as specimens. From 
them the whole may be inferred. 

TAKING THE Repository.—A friend told us a good 
story of this nature the other day. A lady, in whose 
home the Repository had been an indispensable article 
of household furniture from her childhood, gave it up 
last year, as her husband said he was not able to take 
it. She endured the privation through the year. In 
December her husband sent her home some table- 
cloths. Soon after he was surprised at the sight of 
the Repository on the table. Asking how it happened, 
“Ah,” said she, “I could do without one of the table- 
cloths, but I could not do without the Repository.” 


BEREAVEMENT.—The following is excerpted from 
the letter of a brother minister, across whose threshold 
the “dark shadow” has fallen. 

Our “ Lillie,” the light and cheer of our home, a sweet 
little flower of five Summers, has gone to the land of life 
and love. You, too, if I mistake not, bave been “hurt by 
the archer.” Your own home has been invaded, and some 
of its cherished little ones borne off to the tomb. You know, 
therefore, from bitter paternal experience how the heart 
clings to the sweet, innocent childhood it has lost by the 
rude hand of death. This hour is a trying one, but 0, how 
precious are the consolations and hopes of our holy religion 
in it! Heaven and home lie beyond the grave—a heaven 
and a home, by God’s grace, we "ll live to make ours forever. 


As a dear brother writes me, “ The tie, sundered here, links | 


you with golden threads to the throne of God. If he plucked | let us throw over him the broad mantle of charity, and 





blast.” Even so. Our Heavenly Father does all things 
well. She is happy, and when “life's fitful fever is o’er,” 
80 shall we be by heaven’s precious grace. 


AsH Grove, New Yorx.—A few items given in a 
letter concerning this old cradle of Methodism may 
not be without interest to our readers: 

I was born in the preacher’s room on the Ashton Farm, 
in Ash Grove. Our little hamlet is thirty-six miles north 
of Troy, New York, and about equally distant between the 
Green Mountains and the Hudson. Here stood the first 
church erected by @ur denomination north of New York 
City. I well remember it with its old-fashioned pulpit, in 
which one of our early preachers fell dead while prockim- 
ing the Word of life. The old church was pulled down to 
make way for a new one, which was burned by an incendi- 
ary in 1835. The next day, which was the Sabbath, the 
congregation gathered to find nothing but ashes, all that 
remained of the edifice they had erected at so much sacri- 
fice. I shall never forget the sad expression of the peo- 
ple as they walked round the smoldering ruins on that 
memorable Sabbath morning. My father always considered 
the fire providential, as it was the means of rebuilding in 
the village three miles below, which structure has been 
superseded by the new and beantiful church just erected 
at a cost of eight thousand dollars. Many pleasing asso- 
ciations will always be connected with the fact that I 
spent the Sabbaths of my early life in the courts of the old 
church. Of the “preacher’s room” it may not be uninter- 
esting to the readers of the Repository to say that it has 
often sheltered Asbury and Hedding, names famous in the 
history of Methodism. Thomas Ashton—from whom Ash 
Grove takes its name—was a leading Methodist in the early 
times, and had this room set aside and furnished for the ex- 
clusive use of the preachers. Here the weary itinerant found 
a welcome and Itinerating in those days meant 
something more than moving by steamboat and railroad 
once in two years. No men ever fulfilled more strictly to 
the letter the injunction of the Savior, “Go preach the 
Gospel to every creature,’’ than the Methodist preachers of 
the early times. Then, as now, they were patriotic and 
loyal; not only loved freedom, but what is better, preached 
a free and full salvation. I have often heard my father 
speak of a Conference that was held here when he was 
young, and what a spectacle the preachers presented as they 
came trooping in from all parts mounted on their jaded 
horses with the inevitable saddle-bags behind. As our little 
hamlet contains the tomb of Embury, which many come to 
visit, I may not inaptly call Ash Grove the Mecca of 
American Methodism. It is proper to say that Embury was 
not originally buried here, but a few miles north. His 
bones were removed here with considerable ceremony, and 
the celebrated John Newland Maffitt delivered an oration to 
a large audience from the steps of the cld parsonage on the 
occasion. While here Maffitt.enjoyed the hospitalities of 
my father’s house, and I have heard my mother say that 
while at dinner he passed his piece of huckleberry pie the 
second time to have its top dressed with sugar before it was 
made agreeable to his palate. All I have to say about that 
pie is, that it must have been very sweet and very flat, but 
not more so than a speech I heard him make once to the 
stewards passing through the congregation for his benefit— 
“Smile sieetly on the ladies, brethren.”” Whether they 
obeyed I can not tell, but the impression was general that 
he overshot the mark, and did not get as liberal a collection 
as usual. Maffitt certainly liked the good things of this life. 
Like Lazarus, he may have had evil things. In either case 


repose. 


your [his] ‘ Lilly’ soon, it was to save her from some rough | hope that “after life’s fitful fever he sleeps well.” 
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